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DR. ROOKE’S | 


ANTI-LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health 
and thus prolong life, should read 
Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Handy 





Guide to Domestic Medicine, which 


can be had GRATIS from any 


Chemist, or POST FREE from 
Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, England. 

Concerning this book, which con- 
tains 172 pages, the late eminent | 


author, Sheridan Knowles, ob+ 
served :---‘* J/ will be an incalculable 
boon to every person who can read 
and think.” 


| tion, Coughs, 


CROSBY’S 


BALSAMIC, 


COUGH ELIXIR 


Is specially recommended by several emi- 
nent Physicians, and by Dr. ROOKE, 
Scarborough, England, Author of the 
** Anti-Lancet.” 


It has been used with the most signal 
success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consump- 
Influenza, Consumptive 
Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Short- 


| ness of Breath, and all Affections of the 


Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, 
and wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, 


| Chemist, Scarborough, England. 


@ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize 
Treatise on ‘“‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 
AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of which can 
be had GRATIs of all Chemists. 





, free an 
safe per post, one of BENNETT’S LADY’S 


d 


GOLD WATCHES, perfect for time, beauty, 
and workmanship, with keyless action, air 


tight, damp tight, and dust tight. 65, 


Cheap- 


side, London. Good chains at manufac- 


turers’ prices. 


P.O.O. John Bennett. 


Bennett’s Keyless Half Chronometers for gentlemen, in gold, 30 to 40 gs.; 
ditto, in silver, 13 to 25 gs.; ditto, for ladies, with richly engrave gold cases 


and dials, from 20 to 30 gs. —_ 
BENNETT’ 


S MODEL WATCH 
Is a combination of all the recent improvements for performance, taste, and 


economy, securing to the 
In Silver, 
Guineas, 
gtos. 


wearer the indispensable comfort of 


Horizontal Escapement 
jewelled in 4, 6, or8 holes. 


‘ect time. 
old Cases. 
Guineas 

5 to 12. 


don-made Lever 


§ to 10. 


Escapement, jewelled in 


10 to 12. 


4, 6, 8, or x0 holes. 


BENNETT, 65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE THROUGHOUT. 








OETZMANN & CO., 
67, 69, 71, 78, 77, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


Near Tottenham Court Road, London. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
Drapery, Ironmongery, China, Glass, &c. 








A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free on application. 


THE GREAT PURIFIER AND RESTORER OF HEALTH, 


BOWEN’S 
ANTISEPTIC TONIC-SALINE 


imparts to the system nature’s great purifier—Ozong, thereby cleansing the blood from all efefe or 
poisonous matter, preventing fermentation in the stomach and ensuring perfect digestion. 

BOWEN’S Tonic-Sa.inz is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the cure of Indigestion, 
Bilious and Liver Complaints, Nervousness, Depression of Spirits, Nervous and Bilious Head-ache, 
Skin Diseases, Eruptions, Scurvy, Scrofula, and Wasting Diseases. 

BOWEN’S Tonic-Sa.ine makes a pleasant and refreshing drink which may be taken habitually 
with meals with the greatest advantage. 

It should be observed that the Tonic-Saine does not lower the system like some Natural Mineral 
Waters, Aerated Waters, Citrate of Magnesia and Seidlitz Powders; but on the contrary, BoweEn’s 
Tonic-SA.ine invigorates the Nerves and ecwibe System, Purifies and enriches the Blood, Animates 
the Spirits and Mental Faculties, and ensures Good Health. 

Emigrants and travellers abroad should always keep a supply as.it is the only true preventive of, and 
cure for Fevers, Dysentery, Cholera, Diarrhoea, and Sea Sickness. 

Sold at 2s. per Bottle by all Chemists and Medicine Dealers or sent to any address for 24 Stamps by 


the Sole Proprietor— 
Js. =x. Bow=z-N, 
91, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


CARSONS’ PAINT 


Patronised by the QUEEN and H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, 


Is extensively used for 


ALL KINDS OF OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, TRON, BRICK, STONE, AND COMPO. 


2 cwt. Free to all Stations. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post-Free. 











WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C., 
And 21, BACHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN. 
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Over 200 patterns. In 
6d.,1s.,and 1 Gross Boxes, 
at all Stationers. Selected 
sample Box, by Post, for 
7 or 13 stamps. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

















SIR J. PAXTON’S HOTHOUSES 
FOR THE MILLION. 
LLUSTRATED Price List free. Conserva- 
tories, &c., built to architect’s plans, or designs 
prepared and estimates given to rough sketches, 
with sizes required. Heating apparatus fixed 
complete.—HkremMan & Morton, 14, Tichborne 
Street, Regent Quadrant, London, W.—A 
Pamphlet, with illustrations, post free, 3d. 


MAKE NO MISTAKE, DEAR GEORGE! 


You cannot do better than read carefully, 
seriously, and attentively, 


THE MAGIC MIRROR THE 


Marvel of the Nineteenth Century. 
Immediately. It concerns Everybody. 
Sent free to any address for 6 stamps. 

“ Maaic Mirror” Offices, Sheffield. 
24,000 sold in Seven Months. EstasiisHep 1830. 


DR. NICHOLS’ FOOD OF HEALTH. 


Nutritious and Delicious. 

A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons with weak digestion. 
A seies diet for children. 

Prevents the need of aperients. 

Purifies the Blood. 

Eightpence per pound. Sold by Grocers and 
Chemists everywhere. 

Wholesale Agents, FRANKS & CO., 


14, Little Tower Street, London. 


’ 
_ DAVENPORT’S PATENT FASTENING 
FOR DOORS AND GATES. 

“ An advantage 
in many ways.” — 
Engineer. 

“ Ought to come 
speedily into general 

: use.”’—Builder. 
No springs ; self-closing ; fitted by anyone. 

In best malleable iron, for field gates, 48s. per 
doz.; yard, garden doors, 26s. ; cupboards, case- 
ments, from 8s.; brass, 18s. One or more may 
be had at same prices. Price list — free. 

“Captain Moore is very much pleased with the 
latch, and finds it answer most admirably.”— 
Winchester. 














** T have one of the fastenings on, andit acts first- | 


rate.”,-—H. P. Wess, Trowbridge. 


M. DAvENpPorRT, Patentee & Sole Manufacturer, 
40, Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C 











| 


R. T. L. NICHOLS, 30, Museum Street, 
London, W.C., sends his books by post at 

the following prices—‘‘Human Physiology,” 
5s.6d.; “ Esoteric a, ome 33.3 “ i. 
iour,”’ 2s. 6d. ; ‘* Forty Years of American Life,” 
5s. 6d.; ‘A Woman’s Workin Water Cure,” ts., 
cloth 1s. 6d. ; *‘ Herald of Health,” Vol. I. 1s. 3d., 
cloth 2s.; “ How to Live on Sixpence a-day,” 6d. 
These are all good books. Send P.O.O. to Great 
Russell St.'or eee, and get them by return post. 





HADES; or, The State and Abode 
of the Dead. By the Rev. GEORGE 
BARTLE, D.D., Principal of Freshfield College, 
Liverpool. Fifth Edition, 5s. 
_“* A book of profound and thrilling interest.”— 
Christian Age. 


London: Longmans & Co,, Paternoster Row. 


DRY CLOSETS, 
For Earth, Ashes, or Charcoal. 
PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER 


JOHN PARKER, Juijier, Woodstock, 


At the London International Exhibition, 1874, 
the Royal Albert Medal was awarded for these 
Closets, and the Social Science Association gave 
a Certificate of Merit. Write for prospectus—they 
are the cheapest and the best Dry Closets made, 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS! 


Our Chimney Tops never fail to cure the most 
inveterate chimneys. We fix them anywhere, 
(“No cure no Pay”), or send them to all parts on 
trial or approval. 

EATON & CO., 
126, Steel House Lane, Birmingham. 


PERFECTION OF DENTISTRY. 


SUPERIORITY PROVED BY COMPARISON, 
BUCK & SON’S 


leasant, and simplified method of 
rtificial Teeth, combining all recent 











Painless, 
adapting 


inventions and improvements at half the usual 
fees. 

Pamphlets, with testimonials and all informa- 
tion, post free to any address, 

Note address— 


HANOVER PLACE, UPPER BAKER ST., N.W., 


Twelve Doors from Clarence Gate. 


O ROIDE GOLD JEWELLERY 

is the only perfect substitute for 18-carat 
gold. The Figaro says it is ‘One of the most 
unique discoveries of the age, and so closely 
resembles the finest 18-carat gold, as to practi- 
cally defy distinction.” The Court Fournal says 
“Chains, bracelets, and lockets of the material 
are in appearance equal to gold, and wear as 
well.”’ t e Feweller says “‘ The beauty of an 
article of jewellery is almost the best proof that 
it has been manufactured by C. C. Rowe, and is 
what is called ‘ Oroide Gold,’ an imitation which, 
with but few exceptions, excels its prototype, and 
at a twentieth of the cost.” 

Opinions of the press and price lists are sent 
post free to any address, on application to 
Cc. C. ROWE, at the sole depot, 88, Brompton 
Road, South Kensington, London. 





























oe 
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‘SWANBILL CORSETS. 


(REGISTERED.) 
SWANBILL CORSET (Registered). | SWANBILL CORSET (Registered), 





i4 bis, B.—A full deep Corset, especially for 20 bis, B.—A shorter Corset than the former, 
ladies inclined to emdbonpornt. The Swanbill is with busk of similar sh: ape, but intended for 
most effective in reducing the figure and keep- ladies who do not require so —- a Corset ; 

ing the form flat, so as to enable ladies to wear | busk 11 inches long. Bic "e 148. 6d. 

the fashionable vefements of the day; busk Send size of waist with P. O. Order to prevent 
134in. long. Price 14s. 6d.; Finest Quality, 21s. delay and inconvenience. 


Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, Ladies’ Outfitter, &c., 
37, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. James’s Church, 
And 76, Rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


THAT you or any other per- 


son should suffer so acutely from 
any complaint or disease caused by 
that scourge of human nature, 


impure blood, when the 


UNIVERSAL MAGIC PURIFYING DROPS 


are so justly acknowledged by all ranks of society to stand unrivalled for effec- 
tually purifying the stream of life from all latent disease, however st ugnant, 
torpid, or impure it may be. They give brilliancy to the eye, a rosy, he althy hue 
to the face, a pearly whiteness to the tecth, a delightful fragrance to the breath, 
elasticity to the step, a buoyancy to the spirits, an edge to the appetite, a clear 
conception, pure blood, refreshing and exhilarating sleep to the debilitated 
system, in fact they change the most shattered frame into | a alth, strength, and 
vigour, whilst the mental and physical powers under their influence are so 
ameliorated and fortified that all difficulties and obstacles are triumphantly met 
and conquered. Prices, 4s. 6d., r1s., and 33s. per case. Prepared only by Messrs. 
Witkryson & Co., Medical ” Hall, 4, Baker’s Hill, Sheffield, and Sold by 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors throughout the World; or should the least diffic ulty occur, 
they will be forwarded per return on receipt of the amount in stamps or post order by the proprietors. 
Established 1830. Important Notice.—All Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers can order through 
our Wholesale Agents, BURGOYNE, BURBIDGES, & Co., Wholesale and Export Drugzgists, 
16, Coleman Street, London; MATHER’S, Farringdon’ Road, London, and 84, Corporation Street, 
Manc hester ; Evans, — r, and Evans, 60, Bartholomew Close, London ; Lynch & Co., 171, Alders= 
gate Street, London; Samuel Dale, Chemist and Druggist, 3, Be -rmondse y New Road, L ondon, S.E. 
Evans, Sons, & Co., "56, Hanover Strect, Liverpool; and Goodall, Backhouse, & Co., I ‘aun. 
Striking Show Cards, Counter Bills, and Posters supplied 


ROYAL DEVONSHIRE SERGE, 


MADE OF SELECTED AND ELASTIC STAPLE WOOLS. 


No other Article manufactured equals this in general utility. 












It is Woven ror Laptss’ Dresses in Navy Blue and other Solid Colours, and in Heather or Home- 
spun Mixtures, price ts. 11d., 2s. 6d., and as. 11d. per yd.; also in Light-Weighted Yarns for 
Summer Use. And for Cuttpren’s WAR in White and N avy Blue at 1s. oad. per yd. 


THE QUALITIES FOR BOYS’ HARD WEAR ARE EXTRA MILLED AND 
TRENGTHENED, as also those for GENTLEMEN’s Suits. 
Prices, 54 inches wide, from 4s. 9d. per yd. 


Hooks of Patterns, containing 100 will be sent on application to 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, Devonshire on PLYMOUTH. 


N.B.—THE ROYAL DEVON SERGE is the only Truk YACHTING SERGE ; SEA-WATER cannot 
INJURE it. Goop WEAR is positively GUARANTEED by the Factors, who cut any length desired, and 
send Parcels over Two Pounds in value carriage paid to Bristol or London, and by Steamer to Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, Waterford, and Gis aagow. 


waa AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 


HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT FOR BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, 


OLD WOUNDS and SORES. [If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into 
Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, DIPHTHERIA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 
and even ASTHMA. It is wonderfully efficacious in cases of GLANDULAR SWELL- 
INGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all SKIN DISEASES it is unequalled, 
particularily if Holloway’s Pills be taken according to directions to Purify the Blood. 
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Price One Shilling Monthly, with Four Illustrations, 


BELGRAVIA. 


No. 119 for SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 


GOOD STORIES OF MAN AND OTHER 
~~ ALS. By Cuartes Reape. Illustrated 
by Percy MAcQuo1. IV.—Lambert’s Lea 
V.—Man’s Life saved by Fowls, and Woman s 
by a Pig. 

SWEDENBORG’S VISIONS OF OTHER 
WORLDS. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. 


THE G. B. C.: A Tale of a Telegram. By | 


James Payn. 

JUIPS AND CRANKS AT OUR CLUB 
WINDOW. By an Otp Enruusiast and a 
Youne Cynic. 

JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER. By 
M. E. Brappon. Chaps. XXVIII.—XXX. 
Illustrated by H. Frencu. 





LADY TROUBADOURS AND COURTS OF 
LOVE. By F. Huzrrer. 

A BALLAD OF DREAMLAND. By Atcernon 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. By E.Lyxx 
Lynton. Chaps. VII. and VIII. 

THIS DAY LAST YEAR. és Illustrated by 
Lavra BLoop. 

THE NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, Faith, 
and Philosophy in an — Country House. 
Book III. Chaps. I. begs 

JULIET. By Mrs. Lovetr CAMERON. 
Chaps. XIII.—XV. Ilastrated by VALENTINE 
BRoMLey. 


MR. WILKIE COLL LINS' S NEW ‘NOVEL. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. 


THE TWO DESTIN 


Romance. By WILKIE COLLINS. 


NEW AND vere LAR EDITION OF OUIDA’S LAST NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo., red cloth extra, 5s. (uniform with the other volumes of the series). 


IN A WINTER CITY. By Ovipa. 


Small 8vo, cloth TT ee 7s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWY 


By Mark Twain. 


Crown 8vo, carefully printed on qooumy paper, and | tastefully bound in cloth for the 
ibrary, price 6s. each. 
THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. Popular Stories by the best Authors. 
WILEIE COLLINS. 


= WOMAN IN WHITE. Illustrated by 
Gupert and F. A. FRASER. 

ANT NINA. Illustrated by Sir J. Girsert 
and Atrrep CONCANEN. 

BASIL. Illustrated by Sir Joun Gitpert and 
M. F. MAnoney. 

THE DEAD SECRET. Illustrated by Sir Joun 
Gitpert and H. Furniss. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS. Illustrated by Sir J. 
Gitpert and A. ConcaNEN. 

THE MOONSTONE. Illustrated by G. Du 
Maurier and F, A. Fraser. 

HIDE AND SEEK. Illustrated by Sir Joun 
Gitpert and M. F. Manoney. 


" E. L Lynton. 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. With Frontispiece by 
Du -—~ ~- 
herine S. Macquoid. 
THEE vt IL + YE, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by Tuomas R. Macqvorip and Percy Macavoip. 


Henry e 
NUMBER SEPENTEENS™ - 


Mee Wak dite 
WHITELADIES” Wa ae by A. 
Hopkins and H. Woops. 
James Payn. 
Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. Illustrated by 


J. Moyr Siru. 
WALTER’S WORD. Illustrated by J. Morr 
Sirn. 


MAN AND WIFE. Illustrated by Witttam 


SMALL. 

POOR MISS FINCH. Illustrated by Du 
Maurier and Epwarp Huaues. 

MISS OR MRS? Illustrated by S. L. Ficpes 
and Henry Woops 

THE NEW MAGD, ALEN. Illustrated by Du 
Maurier and C. § 

THE FROZEN DEEP. Illustrated by Dv 
Maurier and M. F. Manoney. 

MY MISCELLANIES. With Steel Portrait, 
and Illustrations by ConcaNeNn. 

THE LAW AND THE LADY. [Illustrated by 
S. L. Fripes and S. Hatt. 


Florence Marryat. 
OPEN! SESAME! Illustrated by F. A. Fraser. 


Anthony Trollope. 
THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. With Illustra- 
tions. 
T. A. Trollope. : 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND), and other Stories. 
John Saunders. 
Author of “ Abel Drake's Wife.” 
BOUND TO ine ey 
GUY WATERM 
oF AGAINST tHE WORLD;; or Reuben’s 
ar. 
Authors of “ Gideon’s Rock,” and “ Abel 
Drake's Wife. 


, THE LION IN THE PA H: An Historical 


Romance. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 


Lee Edition, crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s. each. 


FOLLE FARINE. 


CEC cate CASTLEMAINE’S 


A DOG OF are 


IDALIA : A Romance. STRATHMO 

CHANDOS: A Novel. HELD IN BONDAGE. | Two LITTLE “WOODEN 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. | P His Vicissitedes, | SHOES: 

TRICOTRIN. ) a... &e. | SIGNA, 


PASCAREL: Only a Story. | 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, w. 
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COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, FEVERS, 


AGUE, SPASMS, DIARRHGA, &c. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne. 
A FEW DOSES QUITE EFFECTUAL. 


CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne render it of vital 
importance that the public should obtain the genuine, which* bears the words ‘‘Dr. J. CoLis 
Browne’s CHLORODYNE ” on the Government Stamp. 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cortis Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of 
Chlorodyne, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 

Lord Chancellor Selborne and Lord Justice James stated that the Defendant had made a deliberate 
misrepresentation of the decision of Vice-Chancellor Wood. 

Chemists throughout the land will confirm this decision, that Dr. J. C. Browne was the inventor of 
Chlorodyne. 


From W.C. Witxinson, Esq., F.R.C.S., Spalding. 
“T consider it invaluable in phthisis and spasmodic cough; the benefit is very marked indeed.” 


From Dr. B. J. Bourton & Co., Horncastle. 

‘We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look upon it as an 
excellent direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation in whatever organ, 
and from whatever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and quietude not obtainable by any other 
remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other Sedatives, that it leaves no un- 
pleasant after-effects.” 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., AND 4s. 6d., BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
The MECHANICAL operation of Scaling Teeth Superseded. 


COPP, SON, & CO.’S 


DENTAL SCALING POWDER, 


Subtle and powerful, luxurious and aromatic, has established itself with unexampled rapidity a 
sine qua non of the toilet table. Going direct to the root of the disease, and eradicating the very germ 
of decay, it obviates and has entirely superseded the impairing and troublesome process of mechanical 
scaling. It acts beneficially on the enamel, irresistibly removes tartar, preserves, strengthens, and 

ives to teeth a dazzling pearly whiteness. Continued application absolutely ensures to them a lasting, 
fealthful, — health giving vigour. Although not artificially scented, it imparts a delightful fragrance 
to the breath. 

Examined and recommended by Dr. EAson Witkinson, 96, Mosley Street, Manchester ; and 
Dr. Henry RAMSBOTHAM, 16, Park Place, Leeds. 


Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. each. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, or sent, post free, by the Inventor and Proprietor, 
EDMUND COPP, Dentist, 6, Waterloo Road, Manchester. 














THEWINDOWBLIND()F THEPERIOD 


IS THE ONLY VENETIAN POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES,IT IS 


LichtFixes INHALF Tt SUALSPACE ELEGANT 
E ACQUIS 


IN APPEARANCE, & IS A MOST DESIR 
AND MAN SION. ASAMPLE LATH & PRICE L T SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 
HODKINSON & CLARKE 


FINSBURY § are LONDON 
FOR WIRE BLINE & SUN SHADES OF E KIND 


ITION TO THE PALACE 


JADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM & 2 CHISW 
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‘OSLER’ S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLU, 


Kerosene, Moderator, & other Lamps for India & Home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


LONDON : Show - Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM : Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 





VERY LADY should ask for BINNS’ Patent Alexandra Silk Diamond 
Trimming Cord. Very striking and pleasing to the eye. Equal in appearance 
to a string of pearls, rubies, or emeralds. The newest and most tasteful novelty 
of the present age. Rich, Lustrous, and Chaste. Used extensively by the leading 
Houses in Paris and London for trimming Dresses, Mantles, Jackets, Opera 
Cloaks, Bonnets, Hats, and also for all kinds of Embroidery and Fancy 
Work. Made in various sizes in all colours and combinations. Sold by all Drapers, 
Milliners, and at all Fancy Repositories. Manufactured solely by Binns’ Patent 
Endless Band Company, Limited, Oak Mills, Low Moor, near Bradford, Yorkshire, 
who are also sole Patentees of The Patent Victoria Endless Window Blind 
Cord, made without knot, tie, or joining of any kind, and The Patent Albert 
Diamond Picture Cord. 


TURKEY, INDIAN, & PERSIAN 


CARPETS, 


MANUFACTURED FOR AND IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR & CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


And makers of Superior HAND-LOOM CARPETS, inpeie rns of their own exclusive desigiis, and 
suitable for every style of decoration. 


Nos. 35 & 36, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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As HE ComMEs UP THE STAIR. 


BY HELEN MATHERS, AUTHOR OF 
“COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE,” “THE TOKEN OF THE 
SILVER LILY,” ETC, 


PART I.—CHAPTER I.—NINON. 


AH !” said Rose Nichol, “he is besotted,—mad, the 
winds would pause to hearken better than he ; and all,” 


“ Nevertheless, it is a fine thing to be made of wax when it gives 
you the handsomest man, the best ¢ottage, and the longest purse 
in Lynaway !” 

Rose did not reply. She was thinking that not the best cottage 
or the longest purse aroused her envy, but the man Michael, who 
would have been beautiful in her eyes though he had been a 
houseless, homeless beggar. 

“It was a great pity Michael’s going away to foreign lands,” con- 
tinued Martha, wisely ; “he went away just one of ourselves, and he 
came back with his head all filled with learning and thoughts, though 
they didn’t prevent his going down before Ninon like a lad of twenty!” 

“Ye see,” said Enoch, speaking for the first time, “he was niver 
in love afore, an’ so” 

He did not finish his sentence, but looked out at the sea beyond, 
that seemed in the stillness of the June evening to mirror back the 
faint blue green of the sky overhead. A boat was putting off from 
the shore, a lugger was coming slowly in, from the beach below floated 
up a snatch of children’s laughter; over all was the peace and 
repose of the evening hours, when work is accomplished and laid 
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aside, and the only rest worth the taking—the rest that lies between 
the cessation of one duty and the commencement of another—begins. 

“T’ will be a gran’ day for the weddin’ to-morrow,” he said, as 
Martha went back into the cottage. “Eh! but ’tis you an’I as 
should be climbin’ the church stairs to-morrow, for we’ve been 
courtin’, my dear, a matter o’” 

“Two years,” she broke in abruptly, “and we’re not able to be 
married yet, while that Ninon girl, who only came here six months 
ago, and has had more lovers than one, is to be married in a real 
silk gown—to-morrow !” 

“Tut!” he said, laying his brown hand on her shoulder, “our 
turn will come in good time, an’ 'tisn’t always the married sweet- 
hearts as is the happiest, my dear!” 

The girl’s frowning face softened. Although this man’s love could 
not content her, it was nevertheless sweet ; and his unfailing trustful 
tenderness always came to her like a solace, hiding for a moment 
from her own regard the restless, passionate, bitter-hearted self that she 
knew so well, and bringing forward the one, not beautiful or noble 
in any way, but lovable and bright, that Enoch thought he knew 
and loved. 

“Thou wast never giddy, dear heart,” he said, drawing her nearer 
tohim; “ an’ I shall have no cause to fear for thee, as Michael may for 
yon pretty heedless Ninon ; an’ when I am away far from thee I shall 
always have a sure heart of findin’ thee faithfu’ an’ luvin’ on my return.” 

The girl looked down for a moment, ashamed, then, and as though 
the words escaped her lips involuntarily, exclaimed, 

“ And will not Michael have that same faith in Ninon? Do you 
think so badly of her as “hat, Enoch?” 

“T don’t think ill o’ the lass,” he said slowly; “ maybe her faults 
’re more o’ head than o’ heart; an’ you mind, my dear, she is not 
one o’ us, an’ she came from a heathenish place—they wer’n’t so 
particular about things over there, p’raps.” 

“But the strangest part of it all is,” said Rose (who spoke very 
differently from her companion, having received a good education 
at the town of Marmot, up yonder), “that Michael, so strict and 
stern as he always was, so keen to see a woman’s ways, if they were 
ever so little light, —it is strange, I say, that he never noticed anything, 
only seemed to think her too good to go to and fro among us!” 

“P’ra’ps he understood her better ’n we did,” said Enoch, 
simply, “for ye mind he loves her, an’ love gives a wonderfu’ know- 
ledge o’ the heart; an’ I don’t think the lad ’ud ha’ gone on lovin’ 
her if he hadn*t found a wurld o’ good in her.” 
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“He is not a man to doubt without good reason,” said Rose, 
looking down. “He was away all the time she was carrying on 
with Martin Strange ; and then, when he came back and the lads 
saw how he fell in love with her, not one of them dared to warm 
him, and so——” 

“Peter tried to speak,” said Enoch, slowly, “ but afore he’d got 
ten words out o’ his mouth Michael stopped him, and bade him 
look to ’t that he niver did such a thing again ; and nobody iver did, 
they was all afeard.” 

“If Martin only chose to open his lips—do you think he ever 
will choose, Enoch ?” 

“No, he luv’d her too well for that. ’Tis a pale face the lad 
carries always ; an’ have you noticed it, my dear, a kinder desprit 
look upon it sometimes. I’m thinkin’ the morn ’ll be a black day 
to him.” 

“ And she,” said Rose eagerly, “is in constant fear and pain,— 
any one can see that, as if she expected something bad to rush out 
upon her at any moment; and when she meets Martin, hark you, 
Enoch, she trembles and turns aside. Yestereven I was coming 
along the sands with father, and we met Ninon. While we were 
speaking to her Martin passed. For once she stood quite still, but 
oh! the look she gave him, as though she were begging hard for 
something he would not grant—I don’t know ene went the palest, 
and then we all separated and went different ways.” 

“Was it just after sundown?” said Enoch, and something in his 
voice arrested Rose’s attention; “‘ was it anywhere near the old 
Chapel’Stairs, my dear ?” 

“Yes,” she said, her hand tightening on his arm; “ at least, she 
went towards the ruins, he towards the village.” 

“Then ’twas Ninon,” he exclaimed, in a half-awakened, wholly 
perturbed voice.” 

“You saw them together,” cried Rose, breathlessly, “ they met 
up there—Ninon and Martin alone?” 

He did not immediately reply ; he was recalling with a certain 
amazed sense of misfortune the woman’s figure that he had seen in 
extremest abandonment of entreaty, kneeling at Martin’s feet, as 
he passed with rapid steps a few paces away from them, in the 
darkening twilight. It had in no way occurred to him then that the 
suppliant was Michael’s promised wife ; the old gossip concerning 
her and Martin Strange was rarely whispered now, but Rose’s 
words sent a sudden sharp conviction through him that it was 
Nino’s very self thathe had seen. Nevertheless, being an honest 
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man and atrue; moreover possessing that sense of honour that 
would make the secret of another absolutely safe ‘in his keeping, he 
never dreamt of telling Rose what he had seen, and to all her 
entreaties and cajolings turned a deaf ear. 

“Good evening, Rose Nichol,” said a familiar voice behind them, 
and turning, she saw old Peter standing close by. 

“ Good even,” she said, crossly, and wishing the old gossip at the 
bottom of the sea yonder, for in another minute would she not have 
extracted from Enoch the information that she so ardently desired ? 

“It should be a grate weddin’ to-morrow,” said the new-comer, 
looking up at the sky, and making the remark that every soul in the 
village had made at some period or other of the day. 

“ One would think that no one had ever been married in Lynaway 
before, nor ever would be again,” said Rose, angrily, “to judge by 
the fuss that is being made over the affair!” 

Old Peter, regarding her for a moment, turned his head slowly 
away, and, looking at the sea, deliberately winked. No one knew 
better than he the reason Mistress Rose hated to hear of this 
wedding, and in his feeble inconsequential way he thought Enoch a 
fool for not having found out the state of his sweetheart’s feelings ; 
whereby he hurt nobody, least of all Enoch, for, since the world 
began, Has there lived a single man who has not been dubbed at 
some period or other of his existence a fool? It is a pleasant, 
opprobrious, non-compromising way of vilifying one’s neighbour 
that commends itself to human nature, that fancies it displays its 
own wisdom in discovering the folly of others. 

“Not but what ’twill be all show and no joy, or I’m much mis 
taken,” said Peter, turning his head round, “an’ Michael ’ud ha’ 
done better to choose an honest God-fearin’ lass as was born an’ 
bred in Lynaway. ‘Handsome is as handsome does,’ an’ Ninon 
might well be plainer in her face an’ handsomer in her ways.” 

What could there be in this poor Ninon to set even the men, 
those sworn friends to beauty, against her? Was it that in this 
old-world, primitive fishing-place men must either condemn utterly 
the merest suspicion of lightness in a woman, or by accepting and 
making excuses for it that are creditable neither to her nor them- 
selves, stand on a lower platform altogether with her and their own 
consciences? To the honour of these men be it said that they were 
free of one of the worst vices of our great cities, that consists in the 
ignoble pleasure men take in amusing themselves at the expense of 
women ; in the pains they are at to draw out and encourage their 
frivolity, their lightness, and their vanity ; beckoning them onward 
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in their downward course, when a few words of earnest warning, a 
steady attitude of scorn and reprobation, and entire withdrawal from 
companionship that can only be continued without the semblance of 
respect and honest liking, might warn the poor heedless butterfly 
from the path along which she flutters. They knew nothing, 
these homely fellows, of the zest bestowed on a woman’s smile or 
caress because it had been one man’s yesterday and might be 
another’s to-morrow ; they could no more have condoned her levity 
for the sake of the amusement that it might yield to them in the 
future than they could have slain a comrade in cold blood. Out 
yonder, in the great town of Marmot, many a gay young fellow 
would have taken up the cudgels gladly enough for beautiful Ninon ; 
but here, where hearts were true and the mind had not been obscured 
and defaced by the world’s casuistry, there were found but two men 
who had any belief in her. 

“He is content,” said Rose. ‘What would you have more? 
Some day “4 

She paused abruptly. 

Two people were coming along the path that lay between the 
shingle and the irregular line of cottages and houses that formed 
the village of Lynaway—a girl and a man. 

“Ninon,” muttered Rose below her breath, lifting her hand to 
her brow to ward off the rays of the setting sun, and marking with 
jealous unwilling admiration the delicate peach-blossom face of 
Michael’s sweetheart, the gracious curves of the youthful, lovely 
figure, the very poise of the pretty slender feet, and the love, sincere 
and warm, that lit the blue eyes turned full upon Michael’s. 

“Tt is no wonder,” said Rose to herself, and hating passionately 
her own dark face, almost as swarthy, every whit as handsome in its 
way as Michael’s own. 

“ There is Rose,” said Ninon, stopping short, her hand still thrust 
through her lover’s arm, his left hand holding it there as closely as 
though it were a bird that he feared to see flutter away out of his 
reach. 

The girls had been no ill friends in the early days of Ninon’s 
coming to Lynaway, and before the man Rose loved so desperately 
had grown to covet the sunny-haired half French, half English girl, 
and they were friends after a one-sided fashion still. 

Ninon crossed over to Rose’s side, Martha came out to the door ; 
their young voices should have made a pleasant enough music to 
the ears of the men who listened, but Enoch seemed ill at ease, 
Michael impatient, and the exchange of words between the two men, 
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the fastest friends, the most sworn comrades in all Lynaway, was 
forced and dull. Enoch was considering Ninon from a new point 
of view, trying to read her heart by her face, asking himself if he did 
rightly in holding his peace concerning her, and whether or no it 
was unfaithful on his part to suffer his friend to walk blindfolded into 
future sorrow. 

All at once Michael caught Ninon’s hand, and with a gay good 
night to all, hurried her away. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, looking back ; then, moved by some un- 
accountable impulse, she escaped from his side and fled back to the 
group that looked after them. “ Will you not wish me a good luck ?” 
she said, her broken English sounding quaint and pretty from her 
tender, childish lips. “You shall see me never no more as Ninon 
Levesque ; to-morrow I will be Ninon Winter !” 

And that young and winsome face, so imploring, so sweet, touched 
every heart there save one; and they wished her all good-bye and 
God speed, and no one observed that, though Rose Nichol’s lips 
moved with the rest, there came from them never a word. 


CHAPTER II. 
NINON. 


“Wuy did you do that, Ninon?” said Michael, as the girl came 
back to his side; “why should it matter to you whether Martha, 
and Rose, and old Peter wish you good or evil? You need care 
for no one’s words or wishes now but mine.” 

The jealousy in his voice, nay the very impatience of it, announced 
him emphatically to be under the delirious influence of that folly 
yclept love. Probably no healthily-constituted man ever dreams or 
thinks of love until he is brought under the direct influence of 
women, and thereby is made to experience emotion ; and of Michael 
it might truly be said that upon love he had never wasted a thought, 
much less a desire, until he had met Ninon. When a man who is 
always more or less under the dominion of illness is taken with a 
fever or any other dangerous disease, he oftener than not gets over 
it; but when one who has never been ill in his life, and is sound 
and strong in every part, is attacked, it is more than probable that 
he will die. The disease but takes the firmer hold upon him from 
the very strength of the resistance it meets, and the old fable of the 
oak and the ash recurs to the memory, where the comparatively 
worthless tree, by bowing to the mischievous blast, escapes unhurt, 
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while the sturdy oak, refusing to yield, is uprooted, and hurled broken 
to the earth. 

“I know that it is not for me to care,” said Ninon ; “ but they are 
good to me—all,—and I desire to have their kind thoughts always.” 

He took her hand,—such a fragile, fair little hand, so different from 
his big, weather-beaten one—and kissed it. Was she not better than he 
in every way, and did not gentle blood run in her veins, while he 
differed in no whit, save in his clear head and speech, from the other 
fishermen here? It was now nineteen years since Ninon’s mother, 
forsaking her people for the fair-faced, soft-spoken Frenchman, who 
came one day to Lynaway, had departed with him for his own land, 
returning thence a widow just six months ago, also bringing with her 
a daughter of eighteen, and a heart soured and embittered by the 
sufferings and misfortunes of her life. 

The sky and sea were melting each into the other in that exquisite, 
indescribable grey that ever heralds the advent of starlight in the 
heavens, when Michael and the girl paused before a cottage that was 
surely very homely to be the best in the village; yet it had a 
summer beauty of its own in the golden mantle of lush honey- 
suckle by which it was covered, and in the great bushes of roses, 
white and red, that stood one on either side of the door. Like all 
common things, they were prodigal in their abundance, and the 
snowy and scarlet clusters seemed positively countless. The white 
bush was on Ninon’s side, the red one on Michael’s, as they entered, 
and it passed through his mind how like she was in her purity and 
innocence to those spotless flowers ; and so thinking, he drew her 
over the threshold, and gave her sweetest welcome by word and lip 
to the home of which she would be mistress ere twenty-four hours 
had passed, and all unwedded though she was, this, I think, was her 
real home-coming ; on this night she entered radiant and joyous into 
her kingdom ; to-night, and not to-morrow, she felt the careless 
days of her maidenhood fallen away from her, and a new sensation 
of wifely happiness and peace stirring at her heart. They went 
hand-in-hand, like two happy children, into the sitting-room, orderly 
and neat, all brightened with the flowers that Michael’s darling loved, 
where his old mother sat in her high-backed chair fast asleep, 
spectacles on nose and knitting in hand, ready to take up the stitch 
where it had dropped when she should awake. Treading on 
tiptoe they left her there, and wandered up and down, in and about 
their little domain, loving all things that they saw, since they were to 
belong equally to both. 

They sat down at last in the arbour at the end of the old-fashioned 
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garden, in which clove-pinks, sweet-williams, and other sweet-scented, 
homely flowers flourished; and Michael, taking his sweetheart in 
those strong and faithful arms that had never yet hungered for burden 
of any other woman, bade her tell him from her heart if she were 
content—if she would have aught re-fashioned or otherwise planned 
—if there lingered with her one doubt of the new life that would 
begin on the morrow—if she harboured one regret for the innocent, 
happy days of her girlhood that she was leaving behind her; and 
she clasped those tender, soft arms of hers about his neck, and for 
all answer only prayed him to love her always, never to care for her 
less because she was his foolish little wife, not his sweetheart, whose 
faults he could never see—cried to him as one in fear to tell 
her whether she would be his wife, safely his wife, by to-morrow at 
that hour. And there came not even the night-cry of a wandering bird 
to break the harmony of those soft, passionate love-whispers, and, 
they two, hovering as they believed on the brink of a happier and 
more perfect existence than either had ever yet experienced, knew not 
that the promise had in its sweetness outsped the fulfilment, the 
dream outstripped the reality—that never again in spring or summer, 
autumn or winter, should come to them the unalloyed unbroken trust 
and happiness of this one hour, stolen out of the silent, dusky, mid- 
summer night. 


CHAPTER III. 
WEDDING BELLS. 


Tue bride came stepping through the dark and frowning door of 
the old village church, the bridegroom by her side, and at her heels 
half-a-dozen smiling, red-cheeked lasses, dressed in whatsoever seemed 
most goodly in their eyes, and each attended by a sweetheart every 
whit as rosy and cheerful as herself. 

Until the moment of the bride’s appearance, it had been a matter 
of doubt whether the crowd assembled would give as ringing a cheer 
as so good a fellow as the bridegroom, so fair a maiden as the bride 
deserved on their wedding-day ; but no sooner was that dainty little 
apparition in white visible than a hearty and simultaneous shout 
burst from the throat of every man present, bringing a blush to the 
cheek of Ninon, and a smile to the lip of her husband. Such a 
beautiful little bride as she made, with such shining, twinkling little 
feet, and such a happy light on the blushing delicate little face, 
as surely could not fail to warm all hearts to her, whether they 
would or no! 
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And yet in two breasts lay stones, not hearts—but a little away 
apart, too, in the eager excited crowd, and two faces alone were 
pale and cold and set—the faces of Rose Nichol and Martin Strange. 
His \ooks might surely have drawn Ninon’s ; A#s eyes might surely 
have compelled some answering glance to his intense and steady 
gaze ; but as though some talisman in her heart turned aside the 
evil that had until now been potent to molest her, she did not lock 
once towards him, did not even notice that her gown—nay her very 
hand, on which the plain gold wedding-ring shone, brushed against 
his garments as she passed him slowly by. 

They took their way along the familiar path, and the motley 
procession followed after, man and matron, youth and maid, and came 
ere long to the house where Ninon’s mother dwelt, and where the 
wedding-feast, abundant and simple, was set. Of how all Lynaway 
was bidden to it, and how, when the house overflowed, the remainder 
fed, happily enough, in the open air; of how the healths of the bride 
and bridegroom were drunk again and again, while all seemed to have 
forgotten their suspicions of her, now that she was an honest man’s 
wife, with an honest wedding-ring upon her finger, I will not pause 
to tell; only relate how poor Ninon, who had been growing paler 
and paler through the long hours of the burning summer afternoon 
and evening, slipped away with her mother, and being despoiled of 
all her wedding finery, donned her daily dress and set out with her 
husband on the homeward walk. 

Now they met not a soul by the way; the very maid being 
junketing up yonder with the rest, and the mother having gone away 
to her own home; so that they found an empty house when they 
arrived. Of how he left her presently to despatch the wassailers up 
yonder, and bid them all good-night, leaving her with a willingness 
that he had never known, had not the thought lain close at his heart 
that he would be returning to her immediately. O! that we could 
call him back as he goes away, away to the cottage up yonder! O! 
that the twelve hours’ wife, who leans out of the upper window to 
catch an uncertain glimpse of him as he goes, to hear the echo of 
his steps on the footpath, could cry to him, with the voice that he 
has never learned to disobey, to remain with her, and let the revellers 
linger as they will . . . . but she only turns back to the lamp-lit 
room, thanking God aloud for making her so blessed a woman, so 
happy a wife . . . . You do well poor hapless child to praise God 
while you may ! 

* * * * * * * 
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It was wholly dark now, save for the pale uncertain light of the stars 


and the moon that 
Put forth a little diamond peak, 
No bigger than an unobserved star, 
Or tiny point of fairy scimitar, 
Bright signal that she only stoop’d to tie 
Her silver sandals, e’er deliciously 
She bowed into the heavens her timid head. 


Ninon sees not how below her window, half-hidden, half-revealed, 
stands a man whose face, livid, frightful even, by reason of the 
intense emotion that convulses it, gleams out from the partial screen 
of leaves afforded by the young beech-tree by which he stands. 
Though her eyes fell upon it, she would scarcely know the face for 
that of Martin Strange, the man who might have worked such deadly 
mischief between her and Michael, and who has forborne, as she 
had once with sick fear believed he would not forbear. She guesses 
not how out yonder one watches her shadow pass and repass” the 
blind, as she lays aside the silken ’kerchief and chain and _,cross 
from her neck, Michael’s gifts all . . . . who can even see the deft 
movement of her fingers as she unlaces the blue bodice, marks the 
uplifted arms as they unbind the rippling heavy masses of the 
glorious hair he had once deemed his own . . . . all this, I say, he 
sees and notes, neither stirring one hair’sbreadth nor moving one 
step towards the house, although she is there absolutely alone and 
at his mercy. So he can have no thought of harming her, and, 
after all, it may be but the fitful light that makes his face appear so 
ghastly, his air so wild! Thus he stands, immovable, his eyes 
uplifted, his hands clenched, and sees not how a woman’s form flits 
far behind him and vanishes, nor hears later a man’s footsteps 
approach, slacken, and pause by his side. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MARTIN STRANGE’S REPLY. 


“Tr is you, Martin Strange?” said a voice beside the watcher that 
made him turn, starting violently. He had taken up his position 
here since Michael left his house, and believed him to be at that 
moment in yonder room with his wife. Albeit no coward, he was 
thoroughly thrown off his centre by Michael’s unlooked-for appear- 
ance, and stood the very image of detected shame and guilt, incapable 
of articulating one word. 
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“T would have speech with you,” said Michael, in the voice of a 
man who is divided between a mad desire to slay the thing before 
him, and an equally violent and imperative need that compels him 
to stay his hand. In that impotence of desire, that urgency of 
inaction, he unconsciously tore off a bough of the tree by which they 
stood, his hand strengthening upon it like a vice, as though thus and 
thus only could he restrain it from fastening with murderous intent 
upon the man before him. 

“T have a question to ask of you,” said Michael slowly, and his 
voice was strangled and as the voice of a stranger. A quarter of an 
hour ago I discovered for the first time that you are a former lover 
of my—wife’s.” 

He made a slight gesture with his empty hand towards the 
cottage. 

“What I have to ask you is this: Do you know anything, great 
or small, to her discredit? Is there any reason (and I charge you 
as before your God, to answer me the whole truth) why I should 
not have made Ninon Levesque my wife to-day ?” 

No reply. Only the far-away sound of what might be a far-away 
footfall, or the patter of a leaf falling to the ground, or the stirring 
of a sleepy bird in his warm brown nest. 

“A quarter of an hour ago,” said Michael, still in that slow, 
painful way, as though he had learned a lesson by rote, and feared 
to forget some important words of it, “as I was coming towards my 
—home, I overheard certain words between Stephen Prentice and 
William Marly, honest men both, as I have found them, therefore 
to be believed even in their cups, beyond the belief that I should 
have given to Peter the gossip, or Seth the scandalmonger. They 
spoke of my wife—of me, lastly of you. Enough that I listened 
and understood. I said to myself, ‘ There is Rose Nichol passing 
by, she was always my wife’s friend—my wife loved her’ (it was 
strange to hear how he said ‘my wife’ at every opportunity, as 
though the mere name heartened him), and I said to her, ‘ They 
have been speaking ill of her . . . . you know my dear’s spotless 
heart, and mind, and ways; you know that this thing is impossible, 
that it cannot be ; tell me of it, assure me of it, that I may go back 
to her without one doubt in my mind, without my being forced to 
insult her purity—by one question, or look, or word’... . but 
she only fell away from me like water, saying over and over again, 
‘I know nothing—nothing, go to Enoch, may be Ae knows.’ . . . . 
I left her there, and finding her lover, said, ‘ Rose has sent me to 
you that you may tell me that my Ninon is the pure imnocent 
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maiden that I loved—and that Stephen Prentice and William Marly 
are liars’... . and I told him, as I could not tell his girl, the 
words that they had said.” 

He paused, and looked upwards at the lamp that shone like a 
beacon in Ninon’s room. “The man I honour most on earth,” 
he went on, still in that unnaturally, stony way, “the truest, the most 
upright, the best, faltered and turned aside; only in his face I 
seemed to read that which should have blinded my eyes in the 
reading, so I turned and left him, saying to myself, ‘ There is 
only one man on earth whose words can heal or kill me now,’ 
and while I sought for you, Rose crossed my path once more, and 
bade me come here, where I should find you, she said.” 

And now he cried, his voice (monotonous and slow no longer) 
leaping forth like the sword from the scabbard, “answer me this— 
are these words that I have heard to-night but tipsy rumours, false 
as the hearts and tongues that bred them, or is there any reason 
why she should have been your wife, not mine, to-day ?” 

Martin’s eyes, straying upwards, rested on the window-blind, 
across which was flung at that moment the grotesque and exag- 
gerated shadow of her exquisite form, then, summoning the whole 
forces of his nature to meet the stupendous tax imposed upon 
them, he uttered the one damning syllable, “ Yes !” 

Ninon now came to the window, and lifting one corner of the 
blind, looked abroad into the night. 

“He is long away,” they heard her soft voice say, then, without 
one glance towards the two faces that glared upon each other below, 
she dropped the blind and vanished. 

With a low sound, that in its intensity reached not so high as a 
cry, Michael hurled himself upon the man before him, and snatching 
him by the throat dashed him head downwards against the earth, as 
one may destroy some hurtful noisome thing that, to a certain 
extent, expiates the hatefulness of its existence by the violence of its 
end. 

It seemed but a moment later, when, the paroxysm passed, he 
found himself kneeling by the side of the prone man, seeking some 
sign of life, nay, that a thrill passed through him as Martin at last 
stirred, sat up, and unsteadily rose to his feet. 

“ And now,” said Michael, “‘ come with me into her very presence, 
and repeat this lie if you dare.” 

He suddenly broke off. Remembering the straightforward, honest 
traditions of the Lynaway men, it flashed through his brain that 
Martin dared not so belie his name and calling, any more than he 
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possessed the wit to conceive so frightful a falsehood as the one 
of which he now stood accused. 

“ Tt is true?” said Michael, and in these three words was an 
appeal to the honour, good faith, and to that nameless esprit de corps 
that subsisted between Lynaway men, and that would outlive injury, 
treachery, and even the foulest wrong, that the man addressed 
understood to the inmost fibre of his nature. 

For a few seconds there was silence, then the answer came, “ Ay! 
it is true.” 

Michael broke into sudden, almost voiceless laughter, as he lifted 
his hand, and pointed upwards to Ninon’s window. 

“Why do you not go to her?” he said. “She was your light o’ 
love once; let her be your light o’ love again. A marriage ceremony 
can count for little between such as you and she. Do you hear 
me,” he cried, with the echo of that unnatural laughter still in 
his voice, “go to her, and tell her that I sent you, hark you 
—that I sent you, and how I have found out, before it is yet 
too late, that she stood at the altar with the wrong man to-day! 
Tell her, that if but now I could have killed you, and gloried in 
the deed, that I now thank God that I have not stained my soul 
with murder for such as she—that what you were to her once you 
can now be again, that I hank you for being the means by which I 
have discovered her vileness, now instead of hereafter. For if she 
could come to me what she is, she would have betrayed me again 
afterwards, and it is better now than then. Who was it said that I 
loved her? A lie—a lie—the woman I loved was pure as Heaven 

. She is dead, the thing that remains, Martin Strange, is yours 
and yours alone.” 

Then he turned on his heel, and went away with rapid footsteps 
through the night. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MIDNIGHT SALLY. 


TueE bride, listening in vain for the sound of Michael’s foot on the 
stair, passed from surprise to doubt, from doubt to fear, from fear to 
a chill and deadly foreboding of evil, that swept like a dimming, 
destroying mist between her and the restful perfect happiness she 
had known since Michael had placed the wedding-ring upon her 
hand. “Martin could not have the heart to do it,” she moaned, her 
hands clasped, her blue eyes wild with terror, the veil of her rippling 
hair half hiding, half revealing the beauty of her snowy neck and 
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arms. ‘“ Michael would not believe him,” she said again; “he would 
be sure; O yes, he would be sure to come to me and say, * Ninon, 
will it be #rue’”? 

A thought seemed to strike her, and hastily gathering up her hair, 
she proceeded to put on her bodice and petticoat, kerchief and shoes, 
and creeping softly past the room where the servant soundly and audibly 
slept, she gained the hall door, that was still set open against the 
return of the master 

As she stood there, hesitating whether she should take the path 
along which Michael so strangely tarried, she heard voices on the 
beach below, and straining her eyes, made out the indistinct out- 
lines of figures moving to and fro—could even catch the occasional 
gleam of the weapons they carried as they busied themselves about 
the boat in their midst. One voice, rising suddenly above the rest 
with startling clearness, made her heart bound in her breast—it was 
the voice of her bridegroom, Michael Winter. 

“ What will he be doing there ?” she thought, her presentiments 
in no way lessened, for did she not know that the Custom House 
officers were bent that night on one of those dangerous, nay, desperate 
errands that had already cost more than one Lynaway man his life ? 
And Michael’s being in their midst argued his intention of going 
with them. It had come to be understood in the village that no 
man with others dependent on him, or who was not reckless and over- 
bold, ought to take his life in his hand and risk it in these midnight 
sallies, and not often did one volunteer his services. After all it 
was no affair of the village folks; and if the bold smugglers were 
resolved to struggle so long and successfully against the law, it did 
not hurt them, and it was not worth while to be made a dead man 
of for nothing. 

Ninon, passing almost as rapidly as a shadow chased from the 
hill-side by the sun, fled across the garden and shingle ; but as she 
drew nearer, saw to her dismay that the boat was already upon the 
water, that the last man was in the act of leaping in ; nay, that as 
she approached, it receded rapidly, although it was as yet so near 
that she could make out Michael’s face among those that filled it. 

“ Michael !” she cried, stretching out her arms towards him, and 
never heeding how the sea was flowing over her feet and ankles, 
“are you going away? will you not then speak to me ?” 

She saw that the rowers shipped their oars and paused, and heard 
one man say to another, “Is he mad to leave her like this on his 
wedding.night ?” 


But Michael sat there like a stone, and said never a word. 
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“Do you go back ?” said the one in authority among them ; “ we 
are late as it is, and there is no time for parleying. Will you be put 
out and return with your wife yonder?” 

“‘T have no wife,” said Michael Winter. 

The officer shrugged his shoulders and gave the word of com- 
mand. He pitied the girl for her beauty’s sake, but business was 
business, and there was no time to trouble himself about the affair, 
and in another moment the long, swift strokes of the rowers had 
carried the boat out of earshot. 

Ninon stood immovable, heeding nothing but the faint splash of 
the muffled oars, that almost immediately died away in the distance, 
gazing as though her life hung upon it, on the shadowy receding 
outline that stood to her for Michael, her poor pale lips repeating 
over and over again, “I have no wife.” What did it all mean? 


“ Mistress Winter, Mistress Winter,’ cried old Peter, “what are 
you doing here, and where is Michael? Oh, fie! have you run away 
from him to catch your death of cold on your wedding night, and 
stare yourself mad at the sea?” 

“ Michael is gone away,” she said, slowly and painfully, like a 
child repeating a lesson it fears to forget, “and he said, before he 
set out, that I was not his wife.” 

“ Hey!” said Peter, scenting a scandal, and opening his eyes and 
ears greedily for the same, “are ye joking? Did he tell ye to yer 
face that ye was not married to him ?” 

“Yes,” said Ninon, “he did say that, just that.” 

Peter, misled by the calmness of a manner that might well have 
misled wiser men than he, cried in high glee, “Is the lad mad? 
Did we not all see him put the ring upon your finger to-day? He's 
teasin’ you, Mistress Winter.” 

“Will it be but a dream, Peter,” said poor Ninon, pale and cold, 
“that he did leave me, saying he would immediately return to me, 
but I did seek and find him here ?” 

“O’ course you didn’t dream it?” said Peter, deeply interested, 
and overjoyed at getting the story in its integrity—instead of having 
to pick up a bit here and a bit there, with all the trouble afterwards 
of dovetailing them into a respectable whole. “ An’ so you came to 
look for him, my dear?” he said, pressing a little nearer to her, 
looking into the widely-opened, fixed blue eyes that seemed to be 
looking far, far beyond him. 

“Yes,” she said, in that slow, monotonous voice, as though she 
were under some mesmeric influence that compelled her to utter her 
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thoughts and secrets aloud. ‘“ Do you not know—can you not think 
to tell me,” she said, laying her slender hand upon the old man’s 
arm, “why he did go? Will it be that he did meet and have speech 
with any of the men—with Martin Strange—after he did take me 
home ?” 

Peter, looking down on that lovely, imploring young face, felt that 
out of her own lips was she condemned, and sighed ; for his heart 
was not a bad one, and he thought he would even forego the repe- 
tition of this highly-spiced story to know that Michael had no good 
cause to leave her in this fashion ; to know that, imprudent as she 
may have been, there was no real harm or disgrace in her past 
history. 

“I dunno’,” he said, drawing his arm away from her touch ; and ~ 
his voice, all worthless and disreputable though the man was, carried 
a weight of reprobation that would have fallen heavily enough upon 
any woman less ignorant of the penalties of evil than Ninon. She 
did not even observe his manner any more than she had ever noted 
the questioning looks of the other men and women of the village. 
There was a curious simplicity and singleness of heart about the 
girl that blinded her to many things clear as daylight to every 
one else. 

“Ye had better go home with ye, Mistress Winter,” said Peter, 
not unkindly ; “the boat will not be back till break o’day, an’ when 
‘tis in Michael ’ull go up to ye yonder, an’ if there’s aught amiss 
between you, may be ’twill all be set right the morn.” 

But in his heart he thought nothing of the kind. 

“ At break of day,” she repeated to herself, “and may be ’twill 
all come right.” 

“Tt cannot be that he will fail to come, Peter?” 

“He’s sure to come,” said Peter, adding to himself, “if so 
be as he’s not killed as Jack Spiller an’ Tom Masters was last 
fall.” 

Finding that his remonstrances had no effect upon her, and that 
nothing would move her from where she stood; being moreover 
resolved not to so misuse his advantages as to depart before he had 
seen the end of this exciting little story, he retired to the shelter of 
a boat and fell fast asleep, making night hideous with the resounding 
echoes of his snores. Ninon sat down on the pebbles, crossed her 
hands on her knees, and waited. 

Who shall succeed in pourtraying the state of a human soul in 
the moments that immediately follow after its being stricken by a 
great calamity? To say that in the first minutes or even hours after 
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the blow has fallen intense agony is experienced would be false ; 
these come afterwards, and are the result of a certain and absolute 
recognition of the knowledge that it has at first refused to accept ; 
rather is the soul in this early stage in a state of confusion, excite- 
ment, and horror, fearing all things while accepting none ; therefore, 
not yet within the grasp of that iron and remorseless hand that will 
by-and-bye dash out the uncertainty and fear, substituting a calm 
and dispassionate certainty in its place. 

Thus Ninon could scarcely be said to suffer; she was as yet 
borne up by an intensity of forward look-out that in happier cir- 
cumstances would have gone by the name of hope. After all, she 
could have had but little pride, this poor Ninon, to wait here 
thus humbly and patiently for the man who had but now treated 
her with such bitter scorn ; and, in truth, with her, perfect love had 
cast out pride, as it does in all purely, faithful, gentle, women. 

The love that can suspend itself, or wax cooler by reason of the 
neglect or cruelty of the thing it loves, is not worthy of the name of 
love at all, but may be termed a bastard imitation of the divine 
passion, being compounded by love of admiration, satisfaction at 
being adored, and a cold and practical adjustment of the scales on 
the give-and-take principle, that accords but ill with the whole- 
heartedness, the lavish abundance of the essence and soul of real 
love. 

“ At break of day,” so her lips murmured over and over again, as 
the receding tide whispered and moaned itself further and further 
away from her feet. 

The coolness of the midsummer night deepened for the space of 
an hour or so into cold. About the same time the lamps faded out 
of the sky, the uncertain moonlight died away, out yonder in the 
East the dull-coloured sky took on a clearer, lighter hue, as though 
the sun which yet a long, long way off sent forth some pale and 
chilly message of his coming. 

It was in this hour, grey and unbeautiful in sky and land and sea, 
that there came over the water six or seven echoes very faint and 
indistinct, yet Ninon instantly recognised them for what they really 
were, the firing of shots. 

These sounds, with their suggestion of violence and danger, 
gave an altogether new turn to Ninon’s thoughts, and for the 
first time the image of Michael wounded, even killed, passed 
like lightning before her eyes. All the time that she had been 
dreaming of his anger and his despair, his life was perhaps in actual 
danger ; and now, in the swift transition from one overmastering 
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idea to another, it seemed to her that she cared nothing for his 
wrath, his scorn, his hatred, even so she could see him return to 
her, O God, alive / It was the old triumph of matter over mind, 
of things actual over things spiritual, of the danger that menaces the 
breathing body over the impalpable ills that threaten the mind ; and 
.Ninon, as with all of us who fret and chafe and weary ourselves over 
trifles until some great catastrophe comes that scatters our puny 
worries to the winds, found in her healthy, engrossing fears an anti- 
dote against those by which she had been so lately possessed. 

How long she stood by the edge of the freshening waves she 
never knew—time was not for her, nor had she any actual existence, 
until by the light of the now struggling daybreak she discerned a 
black and distant speck that her leaping heart told her was the 
home-returning boat. . . . Footsteps came across the shingle, but 
she heeded them not ; a voice sounded in her ears, the voice of 
Martin Strange—but it went past her like the foolish cry of a bird 
at even. She saw not his haggard, shamed face,—shamed through 
all its new-found honour of a strong and good resolve,—her life, her 
soul, her eyes were concentrated on one object—the advancing 
boat, straining to discover whether among the men who filled it was 
her husband, alive and unhurt. 

The boat came slowly in. It appeared to be heavily laden, and 
assuredly there was not one man less in it than set out four hours 
ago; nay, there even seemed to be more! And now it is near 
enough to see their faces, to mark that all are haggard and weary, 
most of them wounded and splashed with blood, and that at the 
bottom of the boat lie three or four smugglers bound hand and foot. 

As the keel of the boat grates against the shore, and Peter and 
Martin catch the ropes flung to them, Ninon, still seeking, seeking 
among the crowd of faces before her, steps forward, and utters two 
words : “ Michael Winter ?” 

There is a moment’s silence, since it is known to nearly all of 
those present that it is Michael’s new-made wife who asks the ques- 
tion ; then one of the captured men, his face gashed and bleeding, 
his right arm broken and hanging by his side, cries out with a terrible 
oath from the place where he lies : 

“Shot through the breast, woman, an hour ago, fell overboard and 
sank like a lump of lead. Serve him well right [an oath], for not 
staying at home and minding his own business !” 


END OF PART I, 
(Zo be concluded next month.) 





THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 
AND Mrs. CAMPBELL. 
BY LOUISA CHARLOTTE FRAMPTON. 
CHAPTER I. 


O the younger readers of the history of the English 

Court of sixty or seventy years ago Mrs. Campbell is 

known chiefly by the ungenerous and prejudiced sketch 

ww of her contained in Baron Stockmar’s “ Memoirs.” My 

own recollections of her and her story, through her long and close 

friendship with my family and a mass of letters and other materials 

and memoranda touching her relations towards the Princess 

Charlotte of Wales and the royal personages of the English Court 

in the Princess’s time, enable me to present a sketch of Mrs. Camp- 

bell’s life which I trust will be not altogether devoid of historical 
interest and value. 

Alicia Campbell was the daughter of Thomas Kelly, Esq., of 
Dawson’s Grove, County Armagh. She was born in Ireland in 1768. 
Of her six brothers, Colonel Samuel Kelly was Governor of the 
Molucca Islands; Colonel William Kelly commanded the 28th 
regiment in the Peninsular War and was a brigadier-general in India ; 
Lieut.-Col. Dawson Kelly was on the Duke of Wellington’s staff in 
the Peninsula, but took the command of his regiment, the 73rd, at 
Waterloo, when the officer previously in command was wounded. He 
had two horses killed under him in that battle, and brought a third 
home to England with a bullet in it. The gallant charger was turned 
out in the Earl of Ilchester’s park at Melbury, Dorsetshire. Arthur 
Kelly, the sixth son of Mrs. Campbell’s father, was the last 
“Sovereign” of Armagh, by which title mayors were designated 
before the union with England. 

In 1785 or 1786 Miss Alicia Kelly, at seventeen or eighteen years 
of age, married Major William Campbell, of the 24th Regiment of 
Foot, of whoge lineage I know no more than this: that he was a 
grandson of a Duke of Argyll. He was born in 1751, and Mrs. 
Campbell’s first association with the family of the Earl of Ilchester, 
which lasted until her death, was through her husband, who was the 
friend and companion in arms of the Hon. Lieut.-Col. Stephen Fox 
Strangways (brother to Henry Thomas, second Earl of Ilchester). 

T 2 
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Before his marriage Major Campbell had been in active service in 
North America during the War of Independence. 

A few years after her marriage Mrs. Campbell accompanied her 
husband to Canada, Lieut.-Col. Campbell being ordered to Fort 
Miami of the Lakes to protect the friendly Indians against the North 
American troops. In the hostilities which ensued Lieut.-Col. 
Campbell acted with such masterly address as to elicit a public 
expression of the thanks of the traders of London, whose interests 
were much concerned in that conflict. 

The day on which the Lord Mayor and the Corporation of the 
City of London marked their grateful sense of Lieut.-Col. Campbell’s 
public services in Canada by inviting him to a Civic banquet, was the 
day also of the birth of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, the heir- 
presumptive to the throne of England, with whom Mrs. Campbell, in 
the coming days of her long widowhood, was to be so closely 
associated. The banquet was held on the 7th of January, 1796. To 
this dinner Mrs. Campbell accompanied her husband. She sat next 
Mr. Huskisson ; and when during the dinner the birth of a daughter 
to the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.) was proclaimed, and 
a toast to the health of the new-born Princess was called, Mr. Hus- 
kisson begged leave to fill Mrs. Campbell’s glass for the toast. I 
have heard Mrs. Campbell relate that Mr. Huskisson remarked upon 
her apparent want of enthusiasm in drinking the health, upon which 
Mrs. Campbell replied that most heartily she wished the royal infant 
every happiness, but she was out of health and out of spirits, being 
oppressed with the knowledge that she was about to leave England 
and to part from all her friends for many years—perhaps never to 
return ; and the thought was in her mind that, sincere as were her 
wishes for the bright future of the daughter of the Prince of Wales, 
there was no one in the kingdom who could have less personal interest 
in these rejoicings than herself. It was natural in after years, when 
her days were spent in the service and companionship of the Princess 
Charlotte, that Mrs. Campbell should recall with curious interest the 
feeling that occupied her mind when the Princess’s birth was 
announced: and the incident at the civic dinner was rendered the 
more notable in her recollection from the fact that only once again 
in her life did she meet Mr. Huskisson, and then again she sat next him 
at a banquet—this time the feast being at Carlton House, and the 
occasion the celebration of the marriage of the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg. Finding Mr. Huskisson 
by her side, again the incidents of the City banquet flashed vividly 
upon her memory ; but strange as had been the course of events 
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which, from such totally different prospects in life twenty years before, 
had led to her becoming so intimately connected with the Princess, 
she had not heart to remind Mr. Huskisson of their meeting on the 
day of the Princess’s birth and to call his attention to the coincidence 
of the only two meetings of their lives ; for to have explained to him 
that she was the same person whose glass he filled for that royal toast 
in the City would have obliged her to enter into many melancholy 
and painful details of her life since the day when the Princess was 
born. 

It was indeed a painful twenty years to look back upon. For when 
that City banquet was held Lieut.-Col. Campbell had been appointed 
Governor of the Bermuda Islands. Mrs. Campbell accompanied her 
husband to the scene of his duties, but the year 1796 had not expired 
when Lieut.-Col. Campbell was seized with yellow fever and died, 
at the age of forty-five. The domestic life of Mrs. Campbeli and her 
husband had been extremely happy, and such was her frenzy of grief 
at her husband’s death that she made a mad attempt to catch the 
fever of which he had died, and for a time she appeared to bear her 
life almost without an effort of resignation. 

On her return to England she resided much in London and 
elsewhere with Maria Countess of Ilchester (better known later as 
the Dowager Countess of Ilchester), and lived in great intimacy 
with all Lord Ilchester’s family. When in London she frequently 
chaperoned Lady Ilchester’s step-daughters to the Court of George 
the Third, whiist Lady Ilchester was engaged in her duties at Court 
and in attendance on Queen Charlotte. Thus Mrs. Campbell 
became known to the King and Queen. 


CHAPTER II. 


EaRLy in 1805 the question of forming a household for the 
Princess Charlotte, then nine years old, was first considered ; but 
the arrangement was difficult, owing to the antagonism of the Prince 
of Wales to any measure proposed by the King. The King and 
Queen had many opportunities of forming a judgment of Mrs. 
Campbell. The King offered her the post of sub-governess to his 
grand-daughter. The offer was at first declined by Mrs. Campbell, 
but in the end she was persuaded to accept it at the earnest solici- 
tations of the King, whose gratification was expressed in the two 
letters here given, the first of which is preserved in the “ Eldon MS.” 
(quoted in the Memoirs of the “Life and Reign of George the 
Third,” by J. Heneage Jesse, vol. ii, page 243.) 
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From the King to Lord Eldon. 
Windsor Castle, February 18, 1805. 
The King authorises Lord Eldon to acquaint the Prince of Wales that His 
Majesty has this morning received notice of Mrs. Campbell’s acceptance of her 
nomination as sub-governess to his dearly-beloved granddaughter, the Princess 
Charlotte ; thus completing the most necessary attendance on the Princess. The 
King approves of the Baroness de Clifford taking the charge of the Princess when- 
ever it shall be most agreeable to the Prince of Wales. She will then be a better 
judge of the requisites necessary in the lady she may recommend as assistant sub- 
governess, who must be of sufficient birth to appear with the young Princess in 
the absence of Mrs. Campbell. The Earl of Dartmouth has very handsomely 
consented to regulate the expenses of the young Princess’s establishment. 
GEORGE R. 
Freu Her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia to Maria, Countess of Iichester. 
February, 1805—Thursday Evening. 
My DEAR LADY ILCHESTER,—I have received the King’s commands to inform 
you that it had been his intention to have written to you this morning had he had 
time, but that being out of his power, he wishes me to act as his secretary, and to 
express his satisfaction at Mrs. Campbell’s having accepted her present situation 
about Charlotte, and to thank you for all the trouble you have so kindly taken to 
urge her to it. These are, I hope, exactly the King’s words, for he charged me 
not to forget them, and to add how sorry he is to hear you are so far from well.— 
Ever, dear Lady Ilchester, your affectionate friend, 
To the Countess of Ilchester. SopHy. 


While these things were in progress, Mrs. Campbell had said to 
the King that she did not consider herself a suitable person for such 
an appointment, on account of her total want of the accomplish- 
ments so necessary to one in the Princess’s station in life; when 
His Majesty said, ‘‘ Madam, I hope we can afford to purchase accom- 
plishments, but we cannot buy principles.” This was related by Mrs. 
Campbell to the late Lady Harriot Frampton (daughter of Henry 
Thomas, second Earl of Ilchester). 

After the establishment of Mrs. Campbell at ,Carlton House, her 
life appears to have passed quietly, with only such ¢racasseries as are 
inevitable in a royal household, until the year 1809, when, in conse- 
quence of the youthful folly of Her Royal Highness, an unfortunate 
event occurred which occasioned a disturbance out of all proportion 
to its real importance. This was the affair of the childish will made 
by the young Princess, of which will there are different accounts. 
In an extract from a journal written on May 30, 1809, by the late 
Lady Susan O’Brien (the once celebrated Lady Susan Fox Strang- 
ways, daughter of Stephen first Earl of Ilchester) it is mentioned as 
follows :— 


While I was in town, I was informed of a curious transaction going on at 
Carlton House, on account of a childish will the Princess Charlotte kad made, in 
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which she left half her jewels to Lady de Clifford, half to Mrs. Campbell, and 
all her va/uadle jewels to her papa and mamma. They suppose Mrs. Campbell 
concerned in making it, and told the bishop of it, who smiled. [Dr. Fisher, 
Bishop of Salisbury, preceptor to the Princess Charlotte.] The Prince was dis- 
pleased, and said “‘ it was high treason,” and called Mr. Adam, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, who answered: ‘‘ Your Royal Highness has a just conception 
of the matter.” All this nonsense has been before the Privy Council, whose time 
might be better employed. The will expresses a wish that Mr. Nott, sub-preceptor, 
might be made a bishop. a 

In another account, given by the Hon. Amelia Murray, late maid 
of honour to Queen Victoria, in her published work, “ Recollections 
of the Early Years of the Present Century,” are the following par- 
ticulars :— 

Mrs. Campbell had been appointed sub-governess ; she was fond of children 
and very attractive to them ; the little Princess delighted in going to her room. 
One day, on finding Mrs. Campbell busy writing, she inquired what it was about. 
“‘T am making my will,” was the reply. ‘‘Oh! then I will make my will ;” 
and, begging a sheet of paper, the child sat down, using a trunk for her table, 
and, taking a pencil, in large hand she wrote as follows :— 

**T leave my parrot to.... 

“My dollto.... 

** My monkey to.... 

** And all my on-valuables to Mrs. Campbell.” 

She then ran away with the paper in her hand and took it to Lady de Clifford 
and Dr. Nott. Will it be credited that this bit of childish play was made the 
ground of a serious accusation? The sub-governess was accused before the 
Privy Council of an act of treason in allowing the “heiress presumptive” to 
make a will by which her sole advantage was succeeding to the Princess’s mon- 
valuables. 


In consequence of this affair Mrs. Campbell at once resigned her 
appointment, and retired into private life, residing as before amongst 
her friends in Lord Ilchester’s family. 


CHAPTER III. 


In 1813, Miss Cornelia Knight had been appointed lady com- 
panion to the Princess Charlotte, and at the end of that year the 
Princess was engaged to the Prince of Orange. This engagement 
was broken off in 1814 for reasons which are matters of history, 
and the Prince Regent was so much displeased by the conduct of 
the Princess, who was ‘said “to have associates possessing per- 
nicious sentiments, alike hostile to herself, her father, and the 
country,” that he summarily dismissed Miss Cornelia Knight and 
all the other persons who then surrounded the Princess, and im- 
mediately formed a new household. It was at this time the Princess 
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Charlotte fled to her mother, the Princess of Wales, at Connaught 
House, July 12, 1814; but, returning on July 13, she was on the 
14th of July, 1814, placed in the charge of her new attendants at 
Warwick House. On this occasion the Prince Regent had paid 
Mrs. Campbell the compliment of personally soliciting her again to 
accept a position about the Princess, his daughter. This she at first 
positively declined, and, amongst other reasons, alleged her very 
delicate state of health, The Regent, however, would take no 
denial, but sent his own carriage to Lord IIchester’s house, 31, Old 
Burlington Street, where she was then staying, with first a request, 
and then a command, that she should attend him at Carlton House. 
Therefore, although extremely unwell, she was obliged to submit. 
He detained her there all night, giving up his own apartment to her, 
with’a large bed of satin, on an estrade or step; nor would the 
Prince allow her to leave Carlton House until she had given her 
consent. The Dowager Countess of Ilchester, the Dowager Coun- 
tess of Rosslyn, Mrs. Campbell, and two Misses Cotes, nieces of 
Lady Rosslyn, were the ladies then appointed as attendants on the 
Princess Charlotte, and on the 2oth of July, 1814, they accompanied 
the Princess to Cranbourne Lodge, in Windsor Park. 

It was soon after this that the discovery was made of Her Royal 
Highness having carried on a correspondence with one of her male 
attendants, before alluded to as “associates possessing pernicious 
sentiments.” I once remarked to Mrs. Campbell, that much as the 
Princess Charlotte was lamented, it appeared doubtful if her character 
was such as would have made her a good Queen had she lived to 
ascend the throne. Mrs. Campbell replied in her eager manner, 
“ Indeed, it was well that she was never Queen of England, for she 
was mean in character, and did not care whom she sacrificed.” She 
then proceeded to relate that there had been some correspondence 
discovered with an attendant or tutor. A letter from the Princess 
to this man was found concealed under the mattress of a sofa, and 
when Mrs. Campbell was questiorfed, and had denied all knowledge 
of it, she finished with a wish that the Regent would appeal to Her 
Royal Highness, “who would do her the justice to state that she 
was quite in ignorance of it,” upon which the Princess said :— 

“No, you were not; you knew about it all the time.” 

“So,” added Mrs. Campbell, “ that was how one could trust our 
future Queen’s word, had she lived.” 

This incident did not, however, injure Mrs. Campbell, as the 
Prince Regent fully believed her, and the matter was afterwards 
cleared up for her in a satisfactory manner. 
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As the Princess grew older she appears to have valued and appre- 
ciated Mrs. Campbell thoroughly, and to have felt very kindly 
towards her, and Mrs. Campbell remained with her till the spring of 
1816, when the approaching marriage of the Princess to His Serene 
Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg necessitated an alteration 
in the arrangements. 

In a letter to the late Lady Harriot Frampton, dated March 6, 
1816, Mrs. Campbell mentions her remaining with the Princess after 
her marriage in the following terms :— 

The Princess Charlotte has so far marked her special favour for me that I am 
the only person she has made a point of retaining, if I will stay ; and the Prince 
Regent, as I hear, has been most gracious on the subject of my staying. 

Another letter, from the Dowager Countess of Ilchester to Lady 
Harriot Frampton, bearing the date of April 28, 1816, and on the 
same subject says :— 

It would have done you good to have heard what the Princess Charlotte said 
to Colonel Addenbrooke about Mrs. Campbell when he lamented the delicacy of 
her health. She said, ‘‘ I am not blind to it, but I am ambitious that she should 
start with me, and give up without scruple when she finds the duty too much ; 
but I wish her to feel my home to be her home when it suits her to be with me, 
as I shall always be glad to see her.” Nearly this she has repeated to me, saying, 
** Mind, it is Tam’s fault if she lets me interfere with her comfort.” This is a 
cordial to me, and highly creditable to the Princess Charlotte. 

“Tam” was Mrs. Campbell’s pet name, used by many of Lord 
Iichester’s family. ‘The name originated in the youthful sons of the 
Dowager Lady IIchester having been unable to pronounce Mrs. 
Campbell’s name, and consequently they invented the abbreviation. 
The Hon. A. Murray, in her “ Recollections” before referred to, 
supposed it to have originated through the Princess Charlotte, who 
when she was learning Latin in her childhood would playfully decline 
Campbell, making ‘‘ Cam” “'Tam,” &c. ; but this is an error. 

The marriage of Prince Leopold and the Princess Charlotte took 
place on May 2, 1816, and the following letter describes Mrs. 
Campbell’s share in it :-— 

From Mrs. Campbell to Lady Harriot Frampton. 
Warwick House, May 6, 1816. 

The marriage was very impressive, and the Princess Charlotte’s manner just 
what you would wish. We were taken to a room where the Princess Charlotte 
and the Prince were. She presented us all to him; that is, Lady Rosslyn, me, 
and the Miss Coteses. He bowed civilly, but said nothing except when I was 
named, when he said, ‘‘ Ah, Mrs. Campbell!” and smiled. A moment after he 
was called by Lord Cholmondeley and taken to the altar, and soon after the Duke 
of Clarence came for Princess Charlotte, and we followed her. After all was 
over, we returned to the same room and were presented to the Queen. The next 
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morning I had a letter from the Princess Charlotte, to forbid my going down to 
Oatlands, which I sent to the Prince Regent, and asked leave to remain here till 
Camelford House was ready, so here I am. My mornings are taken up with 
writing to the Princess Charlotte, paying bills, &c. Not a morsel of cake’ did 
I get. The Regent sent me a very pretty diamond cross by the Princess Eliza- 
beth, who wrote a very gracious note with it. 

In another letter from Mrs. Campbell to Lady Harriot Frampton, 
dated May 6, 1816, she says :— 

I had a most affectionate and kind letter from the Princess Charlotte to-day. 
The only commands she had to give me were to make myself happy in her house, 
and to look cheerful. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. CAMPBELL having accepted her new office as keeper of 
the privy purse to her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte (which 
confidential appointment she retained during the Princess’s short 
married life), she went to reside with the royal pair at Claremont 
House, which at the suggestion of Mr. Huskisson had been pur- 
chased for £60,000, and presented to the Princess Charlotte and 
Prince Leopold on their marriage. Lady John Thynne was appointed 
lady of the bedchamber to the Princess, and Colonel Addenbrooke 
her equerry. Baron Hardenbrock and Sir Robert Gardiner, K.C.B., 
were the equerry and aide-de-camp to Prince Leopold. Dr. Short, 
formerly sub-preceptor to the Princess Charlotte, was appointed 
chaplain to the Prince, and Baron Stockmar was his physician. 
Baron Stockmar designates Mrs. Campbell as “‘iady in waiting” to 
the Princess, and the following is the sketch of her which he gives 
in his “Memoirs,” translated and published by his son :— 

Mrs, Campbell, lady-in-waiting to the Princess, is a small, thin woman of forty- 
five ; a widow, sharp and angular in every feature and movement ; pretentious, 
because she was once young and handsome, and because she has a good under- 
standing ; and yet not unbearably pretentious, just because she is really sensible, 
Extremely well informed and thoroughly upright, she conducts the correspondence 
of the Princess, and manages her accompts with the greatest ease and to her entire 
satisfaction. Amongst us she opposes everything she sees and hears, and meets 
everything that men can say or do with such consistent contradiction that we can 
tell beforehand with certainty what will be her answer to our questions. She is 
so ‘thoroughly possessed by this spirit of opposition that it is impossible for her 
to be true to any party; and she is now of the Court, now of the Ministerial, 
now of the Opposition, now of the popular party, according to her opponent. 
As a rule, she is without mercy, and her conversation is therefore sharp and 
biting. But she has occasionally her humane days, in which she is pleased, in 
fact disarmed : that is when her arrows have hit and wounded. One gains some 
insight into such a character when one knows that she has had bitter experiences 
with men, and that in an illness during a seven months’ sea voyage she was kep 
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alive only on brandy-and-water. This lady is now our only lawful female society, 
and we therefore treat her as the representative of the whole sex, with a half-free, 
half-enforced respect. 


I quote this sketch because it has been published and has appeared 
in a translation of Baron Stockmar’s work in England, but I utterly 
repudiate it as a most harsh, unjust, and ill-natured libel on Mrs. 
Campbell. Mrs. Campbell was never either obstinate, perverse, ill- 
natured, or inconsistent ; but being a high-principled, delicate-minded, 
highly susceptible person, with excitable nerves and a hasty manner 
—sometimes certainly amounting to irritability—there must have 
been much that grated against her feelings and opinions, perhaps 
also against her principles, in the ¢vacasseries of the royal ménage, 
and she was of far too decided a character, and also much too 
spirited, to conceal what she felt or to avoid giving utterance to her 
opinions as they arose. Her whole life is an answer to the slander 
that she veered round to every opinion in turn, merely in contradic- 
tion and from ill-temper; or that she endeavoured to “hit and 
wound,” and then enjoyed her success ; or that she was “ pretentious,” 
for she never had sufficient confidence in herself. Such a woman, 
had the character been a true one, could never have been selected 
as governess or confidential attendant in a royal household; nor 
could she have won the esteem and affection of her royal employers 
or of her numerous friends. Probably Baron Stockmar did not 
approve either of her views or of her plain speaking ; but it only 
redounds to his own discredit that he was unable to appreciate such 
a character, and indeed could not even read it truly. Mrs. Campbell 
had had no “ bitter experience with men.” She married very young, 
and her married life was extremely happy ; whilst she was always 
greatly beloved and valued by all her male friends and connections. 
Neither was she very angular in person nor verysmall. She was not 
tall, and was slightly made, and thin, with dark hair and a very 
intelligent countenance, and in her youth must have been very pretty. 
She was also very quick in her movements—almost fidgetty—and 
active in her habits. Mrs. Campbell’s real fault was a tendency to 
see things too much em noir, and to feel depression because she had 
not sufficient confidence in herself or in the ways of Providence. She 
could not /rust. But this only gave unhappiness to herself, for when 
with her friends or in general society she was always cheerful, good- 
humoured, and very agreeable ; and perhaps this tendency to fear 
the worst arose from the earlier sorrows to which she had yielded such 
uncontrolled mdulgence, besides which her health was very delicate, 
which naturally increased the disposition to despondency. ‘With 
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respect to Baron Stockmar’s assertion that she had been kept alive 
on brandy-and-water during a seven months’ voyage, none of her 
friends ever heard such a thing mentioned, and they believe the 
statement to be a pure fiction. Nor could his assertion of her being 
their “only lawful female society” be much more correct, as Lady 
John Thynne must have been constantly in waiting on the 
Princess. 

Mrs. Campbell did not return the baron’s animosity, for his name 
is only once mentioned by her in the letters preserved by different 
branches of Lord IlIchester’s family, and this letter was written soon 
after the marriage of the Prince and Princess. In it she says “ Baron 
Stockmar is one of the party; a little man, but by far the most 
agreeable.” 

Mrs. Campbell once related an amusing incident which occurred 
during her residence at Claremont. The fashionable tailor at that 
time was Stulz, who was a very grand personage in his way. Stulz 
was one day attending the Princess Charlotte to try on a riding 
habit, when Mrs. Campbell took the opportunity of expostulating 
with him for not having sent in his previous bill, which she said 
“caused her much inconvenience, as she was in the habit of making 
up Her Royal Highness’s accounts at stated periods ;” whereupon 
Stulz replied— 

“‘ Regular creature! you shall have it—you shall !” 

On the 6th of November, 1817, Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte was delivered of a stillborn son, at nine in the evening, 
and for a few hours was supposed to be progressing favourably ; but 
a change for the worse took place later, and at half-past two on the 
morning of the 7th, after a short struggle, she passed away. The 
following letters of this period which relate less to the shock to the 
nation than to the private grief of Prince Leopold, may prove 
interesting :— 

From the Dowager Countess of Iichester to Lady Harriot Frampton. 
November 10, 1817. 
I have heard from Mrs. Campbell that she and Lady John Thynne have seen 


mother and child put into the last receptacle, and that they sat up alternately, 
never being absent from the room at the same time. 


From Mrs. Campbell to Lady Harriot Frampton. 
November 13, 1817. 
Prince Leopold is calm, and exerts himself all in his power ; he sees us all, 
and even tries to employ himself, but it is grief to look at him,—he seems so 
heart-broken. Dr. Short is a great comfort to him, and walks out with him. 
To-day he came and sat an hour and a half with me, but it only seemed to aug- 
ment my regret that the tie is broken which bound us to such a man, The 
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Prince had all the hair; he spared me a very little bit, which you shall have half 
of ; he also gave a bit to the Regent at his request. 


A part of this hair has been in my possession for many years. 


rom Mrs. Campbell to Lady Harriot Frampton. 
November 18, 1817. 

The Prince had a good night, and has remained most of this day in the room 
with her. I shall miss my visits there as well as him. In the morning I said 
my prayers by her and her child. The Prince and she had appointed me as 
governess to it, and it was to have been given entirely into my care. This, 
although a great addition to my loss and sorrow, has done me much good, as 
showing me that her heart was not changed, nor her opinion, though her manner 
was. Had they but told me, how much pain and wear of spirits it would have 
saved me! I was fully persuaded they wished me to resign, at the very time 
they had settled my remaining for life. They were to have gone abroad in the 
summer, and left it with me. How I should have loved it, and how happy I 
should have been. And I had not even the small comfort of enjoying it in 
hope. 

On November 18, 1817, the remains of the late Princess 
Charlotte were privately conveyed from Claremont to Windsor, 
escorted by a detachment of the roth Hussars. As is customary in 
royal palaces, Claremont House was brilliantly lighted up when the 
procession left it, but nothing was heard within, and only a few 
figures in black were to be seen, the effect of which Mrs. Campbell 
described as sadly striking. The first mourning coach, following the 
hearse, contained Prince Leopold and two attendants. The next 
contained Mrs. Campbell, Lady John Thynne, and Lady Gardiner, 
wife of Sir Robert Gardiner. The hearse proceeded to the lower 
lodge, and the body was placed under a canopy prepared for its 
reception in one of the apartments. The Prince was conducted to 
his apartments at the Castle. 

On Wednesday evening, November 19, soon after eight o’clock, 
the remains of the late Princess were again removed to St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. Prince Leopold, who was the chief mourner, was 
supported and followed by the royal Dukes. The ladies who 
attended were Lady John Thynne, Lady Gardiner, Mrs. Campbell, 
and Misses Cotes, formerly of the Princess’s household. The 
Dowager Countess of Ilchester attended with some other ladies, on 
the part of the Queen. 

Mrs. Campbell remained at Claremont until the end of the year, 
and during that period occurred a correspondence between the 
Prince Regent and Prince Leopold concerning one of the Crown 
jewels. It appears from Mrs. Campbell’s account of the affair 
that in the beginning of April, 1813, the Prince Regent had given 
the Princess Charlotte the sapphire which formed the centre of Kin 
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Charles’s crown, and this statement is corroborated in the “ Auto- 
biography of Miss Cornelia Knight.” Shortly after the death of the 
Princess Prince Leopold received a note from some person by order 
of the Prince Regent, asking for the return of the sapphire. Prince 
Leopold declined to give it up, as it had been a “present” to the 
Princess. Another application followed, demanding the restitution on 
the plea that the sapphire was a Crown jewel, and that consequently 
it had only been a loan to the Princess Charlotte. Upon this 
Prince Leopold said that if the sapphire were considered a Crown 
jewel of course he could no longer refuse to part with it. Accord- 
ingly it was sent to the Regent, and the following day appeared on 
the arm of Lady Conyngham. 

The following letter concludes the history of Mrs. Campbell at 
Claremont :— 

From Mrs. Campbell to Lady Harriot Frampton. 
January 2, 1818. 

I finished my business ‘yesterday, closed the account at the banker’s, and sent 
the book and balance of the money to the Prince, so my occupation and the year 
have ended together. It was a fatal year to me, and I have no great hopes for 
the future. 


CHAPTER V. 


Arter Mrs. Campbell left Claremor: she again went to reside 
with her old friend the Dowager Countess of IIchester, either in 
London or in Dorsetshire; but she was not forgotten by Prince 
Leopold, who in 1819 addressed to her the following letter :— 


From His Serene Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg to Mrs. Campbell. 


. Cobourg, the 12th of March, 1819. 

DEAR MADAM,—It is so long a while I had not the pleasure of conversing 
with you ‘that I think it high time recommanding (sic) myself to your remem- 
brance. Stocki, though, as it seems, somewhat in a dilatory way, has given you 
from time to time accounts of our life and proceedings, which render needless 
my relating to you our adventure on the road. At first I did not derive the 
comfort of my stay here which I had every reason to expect ; but the young and 
happy ménage of my brother’s, as well as the sight of his fine child, gave me 
almost more pain than I had strength to endure. Time, which softens by 
degrees the most acute feelings, has kindly exercised its power on me; more 
accustomed to the sight of these objects, I enjoy now’somewhat more tranquillity ; 
hut still I avoid as much as possible the sight of the poor little child. I live in 
the quiet and very snug house of my respectable and amiable mother, who feels 
extremely happy by my being about her. I breakfast in her room, then I remain the 
longer part of the forenoon reading or talking to her. The latter part of the day 
I pay my Visits to the other branches of the family, finishing it at the Castle, 
where my tmother generally is present. Last week I have been extremely 
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frightened by an attack she had, which might have proved dangerous without the 
speedy adoption of proper remedies. ... Itgave me the greatest uneasiness, 
but, thank Heaven, though extremely weak, she is slowly recovering. I hope that 
the spring will mend her health. She is always very much affected when I speak 
of my approaching departure. She says that at her time of life adieus may easily 
prove the last ; but I trust to Heaven that if she takes good care of herself such 
an event may be far removed. Unfortunately my eldest sister suffers from violent 
spasms since her last confinement, which have till now resisted every attempt of 
cure, though I have consulted the most eminent physicians on the Continent, 
Her state is truly alarming, and gives me great pain. So, my dearest Mrs. 
Campbell, we are always assailed by some new misfortune when one hoped to 
have overcome the last. Poor Lady Ilchester’s death [Caroline Leonora, wife of 
Henry Stephen, third Earl of Ilchester] has very much shocked me. So unex- 
pected an event must have been particularly painful to you, who were such a 
warm friend of the family. If you have an opportunity pray express to Lord 
Ilchester the very sincere interest I take in his calamity, of the bitterness of which, 
alas ! few can be better judges than myself. Strange it is that most of the ladies 
that were Charlotte’s friends are no more—poor Lady Althorp, Lady Grant, &c. 
Do you think the bustle of this life has already effaced Charlotte’s memory in the 
minds of the people? I hope not, but new events exercise a strong influence on 
the human mind,* and for that very reason it is my pride that I am a living monu- 
ment of those happy days that offered to the country such bright prospects, and 
so I trust it will be made difficult for them to forget Charlotte as long as they 
see me. I should already sooner have thought of returning to dear old England, 
but I greatly wanted quiet and retirement, fallen from a height of happiness and 
grandeur seldom equalled, to accustom myself to the painful task of so very 
different a life. I will not dwell on the subject, then I know you understand me 
so well. My health is rather improved, but still not what it was in 1817, and 
probably will never become so again. I hope you will at the approaching more 
propitious weather visit Claremont sometimes, and look a little at your protec- 
tions in the flower garden, and even the poultry-yard. I think of leaving 
Cobourg in April, if the state of health of my mother or sister give me no 
immediate cause of alarm, and in the meantime recommend myself to the con- 
tinuation of your friendship, assuring you that I shall ever entertain the most 
sincere sentiments of regard and esteem for you.—Dear Madam, your very sincere 
friend, LEOPOLD. 


In June or July, 1819, Mrs. Campbell writes as follows :— 
From Mrs. Campbell to the Dowager Countess of Iichester. 
31, Old Burlington Street. 
My day at Marlborough House [where Prince Leopold then resided] was very 
satisfactory. There were no ladies, so I was there as one of the family... . 





* Prince Leopold died King of the Belgians, December roth, 1865. The 
monument to his memory in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, erected near the 
spot where rest the remains of the Princess Charlotte, has been removed at. 
the desire of the Queen, for the purpose of replacing it by a memorial to the 
late Duke of Kent. It has now been presented to the church at Esher, in 
which parish Claremont House is situated, which, however, has no longer any 
connection with the late King, as at his death it reverted to the English Crown. 
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The Prince was so kind that it was very gratifying. I sat by him, and after 
dinner he showed me the house, and sat on the sofa by me all the evening ; and 
excepting to the Bishop of Salisbury, he spoke to no one but me. He said that 
he had many things for me to assist him in, and that he should send Stocky 
(Baron Stockmar) to me very often as his little spy upon me,—what I was doing 
with myself,—and his manner was such that I found it impossible to bring in my 
plan of going to Ireland, and indeed regret more than ever the necessity for that 
visit. He told me his plans, and that he was going to Scotland for six weeks in 
August, which I was glad to hear, as then he will be absent part of the time. 
He also told me of his parties for the next month, and whom he was to ask, and 
all this in a way that was very gratifying ; and inquired with much interest for 
Harry [Henry Stephen, third Earl of Ilchester], you, and the Framptons, &c. ; 
and asked me over and over if I thought that Charlotte was still thought of and 
remembered in Dorsetshire. He has laid out a great deal of money in Marl- 
borough House in painting and cleaning it—very handsome—carpets to the 
whole range of apartments, and silk furniture ; and on my asking if the silk was 
foreign on one sofa he seemed quite to reproach me, and said I should never see 
anything that was not English in his house that he could help. There were 
magnificent glass lustres in all the rooms, &c. He has also purchased a large 
collection of fine paintings, which are coming over, and though that is giving 
money out of the country it brings value back. He told me it was a painful task 
attending the christening at Kensington [that of the Princess Victoria, our present 
Queen], but that he thought it right ; and he entered with interest into the altera- 
tions at Moreton [the seat of James Frampton, Esq., in Dorsetshire]. 

The last public event with which Mrs. Campbell was associated 
was the Coronation of King George the Fourth, July 19, 1821. In 
that year she writes as follows :— 

From Mrs. Campbell to Lady Harriot Frampton. 
July, 1821. 

I am going to take leave of Prince Leopold, who sets out to-morrow for 
Cobourg. Nothing could be finer than the coronation, and Prince Leopold the 
most beautiful part of it. The King looked fagged out, and the canopy and all 
those carrying it and the train took from the dignity of his appearance. When 
he had done with that, he looked very dignified and graceful and pleased. We 
are all well now, but were dead tired with the heat, length of time, and no food. 
No accommodation was made for ladies, or those going in on tickets. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir has been before mentioned that Mrs. Campbell on her retire- 
ment from public life resided chiefly with the Dowager Countess of 
Iichester, either in London or at Abbotsbury Castle, Dorsetshire ; 
keeping up the most intimate connection with all the branches of 
Lord Ilchester’s family, and beloved and respected by all its 
members. My personal friendship with her dated from childhood, 
but as I grew older and enjoyed her society very frequently during 
the last five years of her life I could more fully appreciate her many 
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amiable and delightful qualities. Mrs. Campbell was simple in her 
habits and tastes, having especially a passion for flowers ; her con- 
versation was agreeable, with frequent reminiscences of her past 
life; and she was equally kind and generous to the young people, 
with whom she lived in affectionate intimacy. 

In 1829, whilst residing at 31, Old Burlington Street, Mrs. Camp- 
bell was attacked by a severe illness, which after a few days ended 
fatally on June 28, and she was interred at St. James’s, Westminster, 
where a tablet was erected to her memory by the Earl of Ilchester. 
On application, however, in 1872, to the Rector of St. James’s 
Church, to obtain a copy of the inscription, an answer was received 
to the effect that the Rector and his Churchwardens had made an 
examination of the church and plans but.could find no such tablet 
orname. I must therefore conclude that it had been erected ow/- 
side the church, and that in the course of forty-three years of neglect 
and oblivion the memorial had become obliterated ; but it appears 
equally strange and painful that one who was so well known and 
who had occupied such an important post in the royal household 
should in less than half a century afterwards be lying in an entirely 
undistinguished grave. 

After the death of Mrs. Campbell each of the younger members 
of the different branches of Lord IIchester’s family whom she held 
in affection (in which number I had the great gratification of being 
included) was presented by the Dowager Lady IIchester with a gold 
locket containing her hair, and inscribed with the one word “ Alicia,” 
to perpetuate her memory amongst them. 

Few persons have left behind them a more tender memory than 
Mrs. Campbell, or one more full of esteem and regret ; but now 
only a few remain who knew and loved her, and in a very short time 
her name will have ceased to be a memory and will have become 
only a tradition. 


Vor. XVIL., N.S. 1876. 








OuR EASTER EXCURSION 


IN QUEENSLAND. 
BY RED SPINNER.* 


the day before Good Friday, a big grey rat which 

had discovered a desirable retreat in the folds of the 

canvass was shot violently into the water. By this 
token the friends on the wharf above, instead of bidding us the 
Godspeed they had come out to utter, jeered unfeelingly, and inquired 
whether we had insured our lives. And, verily, to the common 
world, we must have seemed a pack of lunatics as we stood there 
dripping upon the slippery decks of the Flying Wallaby, a driving 
rain sweeping down the serpentine reaches of the Brisbane river, 
and a stormy wind shrieking dismal requiems into our ears. 

It rained. In most quarters of the world this would signify 
simply what the ordinary construction of language warrants. In 
Australia it means a good deal more. That singular continent must 
be the real original place where it always pours, and not rains. One 
comfort remained, and of this we sipped modestly. Though but a 
mere liquor of consolation, it was something. In our company we 
had a genial meteorologist, and he, when the cares of navigation 
pressed least upon him, assured us that it would be fine to-morrow. 
Smilingly, therefore, we bore the complete drenching of the present 
in hopes of future sunshine, and slewed round with the tide, wet as 
the grey rat we had been watching, but moderately hopeful and 
apparently happy. 

Easter is Easter all the world over, and in Queensland, as at 
home, people were thinking of holiday. Drifting, as much as 
sailing, by the green gardens of Kangaroo Point—for the sloop was, 
as yet, in a windless bend of the river—and fetching across to the 
healthy heights of the northern bank of the stream, the thoughts of 
one of those madmen were far away with his old comrades of the 
rod and line. Reckoning the difference in time between the 





* The concluding portion of RED SPINNER’s ‘‘ My Ocean Log” was destroyed 
by the fire in Turnmill Street. We hope to receive fresh copy from the author, 
when the ‘‘ Log ” will be completed. 
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Brisbane river and the merry babbling Darent, in beautiful Kent, 
the hot-cross buns had been, by that time, made ready for British 
breakfast tables, and the Good Friday trouters had whipped their 
way to the very end of the meadows where, year after year, on this 
particular festival, an anglers’ carnival was wont to be held. Alas, 
there are no trout in Queensland! But there are many anglers, and 
we had found it no hard matter to gather together a, party of ten 
enthusiasts for a four days’ sail on the coast and a raid upon the 
finny denizens of the Southern Seas. 

The Flying Wallaby was not built for pleasure parties. Under 
ordinary conditions she was engaged in conveying the rich produce 
of the distant river basins to the merchant wharves of Brisbane. 
Her hold had been artistically floored, however, for the festive 
occasion, and rendered as comfortable a saloon as campers-out 
have a right to expect in a country where one soon learns the art of 
roughing it. Each man arranged his “swag” upon the planks, and 
thought himself luxurious with a blanket, quart pot, knife, fork, 
plate, and pannikin. The skipper was owner of the vessel—type of 
the prosperity which must fall to the share of a man who chooses to 
live carefully and work hard in a young thriving colony. At home 
he would have lived from hand to mouth with an occasional six- 
pence in his pocket, and short commons always ; here he was his 
own master, the proprietor of a smart little smack, and occupant of 
cottage and land bought by his earnings. He and his mate were 
much amused that a number of gentlemen of good social position 
should undergo the hardships of storm and bare boards, and call it 
pleasure. As the hurrying night came on, with never-ceasing rain, 
and the holiday keepers stretched themselves out in their soddened 
garments, with an imperfect tarpaulin over the hatchways, the 
hardy mariners winked at each other, and wondered what we should 
have said touching our hard fate had the expedition been a task, 
and not a free choice. 

Both few and short were the words we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the beams overhead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

Begging the Rev. Charles Wolfe’s pardon, thus can I best dispose 
of the first night. Our enemies could not have wished us a worse. 
The morrow, happily, was clear and tranquil. Three uneasy spirits 
who had wooed sleep in vain stole upon deck in the small hours of 
the morning and, finding that the gallant skipper had anchored for 
the night, conceived the magnificent idea of continuing the voyage 

U 2 
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without his knowledge. Sonorous snores from his little cabin 
proclaimed the slumbers of the captain and mate, and noiselessly 
the Flying Wallaby was got under weigh, and sailed during the 
semi-darkness down to the island passage at the mouth of the river 
through which her course lay. It was a bold manceuvre, a liberty, 
and a risk, but it succeeded ; and the skipper’s bewilderment when 
tumbling up at dawn he found his cutter at the Boat passage, and 
not at Breakfast Creek, turned the matter into a good joint-stock 
joke. 

The morrow was a lovely Good Friday,—the heavens blue as an 
Italian sky, the water sparkling, the air warm. The miseries of the 
previous night were forgotten, and our recompense was completed 
by a day’s delightful sailing. Moreton Bay, which receives the 
Brisbane and other rivers of Southern Queensland, is studded with 
islands, some spacious as Moreton and Stradbrooke ; others so tiny 
as to be nameless. The island of St. Helena is the convict esta- 
blishment of the colony; other islands are reserved for the blacks. 
The mountain-ranges of the mainland appear as purple backgrounds 
to many a vista of wood and water. Headlands, which are often 
the finger-posts to striking views, save the coast-line from being 
monotonous, and point to bays and creeks very suggestive of a run 
ashore. Forests dominate over the landscape, but every now and 
again you have green clearings, where the Queensland settler is 
slowly felling the inevitable gum-trees and changing virgin bush into 
productive farm-land. 

The Flying Wallaby was able to sail through passages which would 
be impossible to a larger vessel, and our Easter excursion was con- 
sequently a prolonged panorama very beautiful to watch, and much 
more beautiful than is generally supposed, even by old Brisbanians. 
Never more shall I wrong the mangrove-tree by improper charges. 
At home I remember the mangrove was reckoned a kind of aquatic 
upas-tree ; it was always associated with swamp, miasma, death. 
The truth is, these trees are not only handsome in themselves, but 
perform a most useful part in the economy of nature Their warp 
and woof of roots are a fabric that most serviceably sustains the 
sandy banks, and keeps the margins of large rivers from rapid 
destruction. Their dark, glossy foliage covers the mud of the fore- 
shore in an evergreen garment, and the laurel-like branches of the 
younger trees are a welcome contrast to the soberer background of 
Eucalypti. They tell me that, should one be fated to pass a summer's 
night beneath mangrove shades, one would hate the name of the 
genus for evermore. This may be verily so; but everything in its 
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place ; and the last purpose to which I should dream of applying the 
mangrove would be to sleep under it at night or picnic beneath its 
leaves at noonday. It isa plucky shrub; the youngsters advance boldly 
down as far as low-water mark, and at once take tenacious hold of 
the ground, leaving their elders in the rear ranks to intertwine their 
gnarled limbs and give shelter and retreat to birds and shellfish. 

Cruising in an ever-changing variety of waterways, with the land 
views shifting every hour, and with companions who have both the 
ready will and ability to instruct the stranger by pointing out and 
explaining the novelties, I must confess I returned from my Easter 
excursion with more enlarged views of Queensland life, and with a 
very excellent foundation upon which to build subsequent experience. 
On my voyage from England I had read well nigh all that was to be 
read of the colony and, after making allowances for not altogether 
unreasonable partialities and prejudices, had formed definite expecta- 
tions respecting the general scenery, the people, life in the country, 
and life in the town. From the moment we entered Brisbane river 
I began to suspect that somehow Queensland had not been fairly 
treated by writers who had recorded their experience for English 
readers. As the days and weeks went on, and the opportunity was 
presented of forming an opinion of my own, that suspicion became 
acertainty. Everything struck me as better than had been described 
by many authorities upon Queensland, and closer acquaintance, in 
which of course I include our Easter excursion, has strengthened, 
and not diminished, the impression. Let the home friends of Queens- 
landers be satisfied that there is more to gladden—more in the outer 
world, more in social spheres—than some recent authors have felt 
at liberty to set forth. 

To be sure, pleasant circumstances may have tinged everything to 
my eyes couleur de rose, just as accidental combinations may have 
had a contrary effect upon the minds of other observers. Doubtless 
the natural impulse of a man wishing always to look upon the brightest 
side of the life God has given him; whose spirits are high and blood 
strong ; and who, above all, having been wet and dismal the night 
before, when there was not a speck to relieve the leaden gloom, steps 
upon deck in the morning to greet the glorious sun and to be a 
spectator of what reviving Nature is, would be to clap his hands and 
chant Ze Deum. Yet, making all necessary allowances on such a 
score, I must repeat my admiration of the island scenery of Moreton 
Bay, and incidentally of such other portions of Queensland as I have 
visited, 

Those who chose to fish sat round the bulwarks aft the com- 
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panion-way ; those who felt exercised in the direction of unlimited 
loo rigged up lanterns in the hold, sat around after the position of 
Orientals, and proceeded to business. A few smoked the pipe of 
peace, busily occupying themselves in doing nothing. This was the 
disposition of the little ship after the anchor was cast at eventide. 
The poet who wrote ¢Ae Elegy could not have written here that 


All the air a solemn stillness holds. 


After nightfall millions of insects and frogs (the little green-tree 
frog especially) created a perpetual twitter, twitter, so shrill and 
sustained as to be a serious annoyance until you became accustomed 
to the uproar. The hoarse solo of a passing night bird, the distant 
howl of the native wild dog, and the far-off bass of the ocean’s roar, 
came in opportunely either as an occasional variation or a constant 
undertone. Out of the Flying Wadlaby’s hold would at intervals 
issue laughter and song to startle the unseen choristers ashore into 
a momentary pause. Sooner or later the grasshoppers, locusts, and 
frogs would remain masters of the position. It is one of the draw- 
backs of Australia that there are no long days, no delicious twilights. 
Roughly speaking, it is night at six o’clock, and night is the time to 
sleep. Here, very literally, I come to the fly in the ointment; our 
Easter excursion was prevented from being a season of unbroken 
happiness by mosquitos. Exigencies of time and tide compelled 
us to bring up pretty close to the shore, and this happened in every 
instance to be mangrove-lined. It was a fine chance for the mos- 
quitos, and they embraced it as if they had not tasted blood for an 
age. 

The old stagers affected to make light of the visitation, and pitied 
me, the “‘ new chum,” alleging that it was all a mere bagatelle, and 
that in due course, when the rich blood had become thinned and 
the skin better tanned, I should be quite mosquito-proof. To be 
frank, they shared fully in the punishment. I watched their 
agonies, heard their expletives. Without shame I confess, after 
being stung in every exposed part, through thick tweed trousers and 
socks, and I believe through my boots, I retreated to the deck, and 
occupied myself in observing the would-be sleepers below. It was 
the funniest of scenes; side by side lay the half-slumbering com- 
panions, the attitude of each more grotesque, if possible, than that 
of his fellow. His Worship’s face was covered by a red woollen 
nightcap, and in his torments he “let out” like a thoroughbred at 
the learned counsel nestling under the wing of the Post-Office 
opposite. The Doctor’s hands were covered with socks, his head 
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with a fishing basket. The Professor was shrouded from crown to 
sole with white netting. The dim light of the lantern fell weirdly 
upon these singular forms. All the night through arms were rapidly 
raised and faces smitten ; the hands worked like the hammers of a 
piano, and at each self-inflicted blow strong imprecations were 
muttered. 

These trifles, however, were forgotten in the morning with the 
fresh breeze before which the mosquitos disappeared. The dingy 
conveyed us to land to bathe, stroll, fish, or shoot, and then back to 
breakfast around the dry-goods cask that made a most serviceable 
refectory table. We did fairly with the fishing-lines, but the guns 
were not in much requisition, although had sport been our primary 
object there was no lack of game. Everybody, however, knows 
that effective sporting with such game as pelicans and black swans 
requires time and close attention ; and as it did not enter into our 
scheme to linger long at one place, or go out of our course to stalk 
game, only small birds, such as a few parrots, pigeons, sand pipers, 
and two tiny and prettily-marked bush birds, appeared in our bags. 
The Doctor and myself one morning strolled along a creek towards 
the open Pacific, and at a turn of the bush track I suddenly seized 
him by the arm and stopped him. In a waterhole, and within fifty 
yards range, were three prime black swans quietly paddling across to 
the other side. Of course we had left our weapons on board, and 
equally, of course, in our walk we came within easy shot of two 
varieties of ducks and a flock of clumsy quaint-looking pelicans. 
A crack rifleman in the party had several times, as the smack jogged 
along under a light breeze, tried long shots of some eight hundred 
yards with an old service carbine, but it was not to be supposed that 
he could do more under the circumstances than astonish the great 
solemn-looking birds ; nor did he, although once he ploughed up the 
water within a foot of the prey. 

Formidable creatures indeed we must have appeared to the in- 
habitants when we landed on a fern gathering expedition, as we 
did twice to gratify the desires of a brace of botanists, who invited 
the rest of us to assist in the foray. Cabbage tree, or some similar 
description of light broad-brimmed hat, was a necessity, with the 
sun at seventy-eight in the shade ; neither coat nor waistcoat was 
worn ; shirt open at the throat ; waist tightened in by a leather belt, 
from which were suspended a frightful bowie knife, a pouch for watch 
and tobacco, and an American axe. These implements were, 
nevertheless, for something more than empty show, since the finest 
Stag-horn ferns and other rare growths were only to be won by 
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felling the trees upon whose bark they grew, the former throwing 
out pale green leaves resembling the antlers of a buck. Scrub as 
usual was found preferable to bush for ferns, as, indeed, for all 
manner of plants, shrubs, and trees; “bush” being the land tim- 
bered lightly with the forest trees of the country, “scrub” the allu- 
vial soil along the banks of the rivers densely covered with strange 
creeping and climbing plants and undergrowths, through which it 
is sometimes necessary to cut a passage. One of our number 
returned to the cutter with eight distinct varieties of fern, ranging 
in size from the trembling little maidenhair to the massive stag- 
horn, which, with the tree-limb to which it was attached, galled the 
shoulders of two men, who conveyed it on board perspiring and 
triumphant, and which trophy, still in life and health, at , the 
present moment adorns a Brisbane verandah. 

True to my colours, even at the Antipodes, I did the chief fishing 
for the party, taking advantage at the same time of every expedition 
on shore, but making play with the lines at each leisure moment. 

The result was a very appreciable addition to our commissariat, 
although it would be the basest ingratitude not to admit that this 
department, under the anxious superintendence of a special com- 
mittee, had been conceived and controlled with immense success. 
But who can refuse, let the table be never so well furnished, such 
a donne bouche as a dish of fresh fish just caught in a masterly 
manner, and cooked to a turn in the common frying-pan? ‘The 
fisherman certainly deserved the vote of thanks which on the last 
evening of the cruise was formally, and with much eloquence, 
proposed, seconded, supported thrice over, and carried, while the 
Flying Wallaby ran before the wind, and the heights beyond Break- 
fast Creek resounded with the familiar echoes of “ For he's a jolly 
good fellow.” His spoil had principally consisted of whiting, 
bream, tailor fish, and Jew fish,—all splendid eating, and all to be 
described on some future occasion, when they shall be the sole heroes 
of the subject. The flats at the mouth of the rivers furnished 
mussels and oysters for bait, and there was no necessity for using 
superfine tackle. The rule was to fish on with a couple of hooks 
over the taffrail until the bucket was full, and then to wind up till 
next time. 

A singular instance of fish being attracted by light happened to 
me near ‘Nerang Head. The night was at that time pitchy dark, 
and the jovial brotherhood were down below amusing themselves 
at whist and loo. I was fishing in solitary enjoyment over the 
stern, with a lantern on deck. This lantern, for some fancy or 
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other, I hung over the side, and within five minutes the water was 
fairly alive with mullet, rushing backward and forward under the 
light, leaping out of the water in shoals, and playing the maddest 
of pranks. A couple of fellows jumped distinctly at the lantern. 
The game lasted for about ten minutes, and the mullet then sud- 
denly disappeared. I need scarcely add, for the information of 
fishermen, that although we were to our knowledge surrounded by 
grey mullet, they never by any chance touched the hook. The 
professional fishermen make extraordinary hauls sometimes in their 
nets, and from the Brisbane wharves in certain conditions of the 
river mullet have been taken with a small hook, and paste made 
of dough and the dried roe of cod or mullet. This, however, very 
rarely happens, the mullet being as great a puzzle to Australian as 
to English anglers. 

Easter Sunday morning I spent in watching a number of South 
Sea Islanders engaged in their favourite sport of fishing. They 
had tramped across the bush from a sugar plantation fifteen miles 
distant. It is their habit to make this journey every Sunday, which 
is strictly kept in the colony as a day of rest. ‘The Australian black 
takes naturally to a horse and saddle ; the Polynesian takes naturally 
to a boat and fishing. Heedless of the sharks that are known to 
swarm in the waters along that part of the coast, the dusky good- 
tempered fellows were waist deep, tending their hand-lines with all 
the eagerness of schoolboys, hailing the capture of a fresh fish with 
shouts simple as those of children, and happy apparently as the 
day was long. Under the gum trees the fires were smouldering in 
readiness for the forthcoming feast. 





RECOVERY OF PALESTINE. 


BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 
II.—THE TEMPLE. 


HE Temple is Zion,” sang the Hebrew poets. The 
Temple was Zion as St. Peters is Rome, as St. 
Michael’s is Moscow, as the Dom is Cologne, as 
Pechersk is Kieff ; not only a holy place, the inviolate 
asylum and centre of worship, but the physical glory of the city 
visible afar off, shining in the eyes of men,—the dwelling-place of 
a living God. Every road in Syria was in Jewish fancy a road to 
Jerusalem, and to pilgrims on all these roads the Temple was a 
striking and impressive sight. In truth, there were but three great 
roads ; one road leading up from Damascus by way of Jericho and 
Olivet ; a second road leading up from Egypt by way of Hebron 
and Bethlehem, with a branch from Jaffa and the Plain of Sharon ; 
and a third road leading up from Samaria by way of Scopas. Pilgrims 
coming up to Jerusalem by each of these roads caught the 
Temple, as a peasant on the Campagna catches sight of St. Peter’s, 
and a boatman on the Dnieper the golden cupolas of Pechersk. 
Coming up the valley from Jericho, a sheikh from Damascus had 
the Temple front in sight ; coming up from Bethlehem, a daughter 
of Egypt gazed on the cloisters of King Solomon, overtopped by the 
Court of Priests, the Altar, and the Holy Place. On climbing to 
the line of Scopas, a heretic from Samaria looked down the great 
ravine (called the Asmonean valley) which divides Acra from 
Bezetha, on the solid platform, courts, and pinnacles of the Temple. 
I suppose the aspect of Moriah was at least as striking in the Gospel 
times as it is to-day, when, apart from sentiment of the religious 
kind, all men of taste regard the mass of building—dome, screens, 
platforms, mosqtes, and gates—as the noblest architectural group 
of Syria, and one of the most pictorial groups in the world. 
Solomon’s Temple was a small edifice, not larger than the church in 
Covent Garden ; the magnificence of his pile was owing—first, to the 
height of his platform ; next, to the beauty of his courts and colonnades; 
and last, to the wealth of his decorations. In every point Herod’s 
‘Temple surpassed that of Solomon. ‘The central edifice was ap- 
parently the same in site and size, but the ground-floor was enlarged, 
the courts were increased in number, and the artists employed were 
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of a nobler school. No part of Herod’s pile was more imposing than 
the ground-floor or Temple level, an enormous mass of masonry, pre- 
senting a wall at the south-eastern angle, over against Olivet, one 
hundred and sixty feet in height, and at the south-western angle, over 
against Zion, one of a hundred and forty feet. The platform of St. 
Paul’s, in London, is only a hundred feet high. Above this level rose 
the royal porch and colonnade, with clusters of marble wall and screen, 
rising tier on tier up to the apex, occupied by the Temple front. First 
came the Gentile Court, in which stood the shops and stalls. <A flight 
of fourteen steps, making twenty-two feet, led to the main level of the 
sanctuary, called the Court of the Israelites, in which was the guard- 
room, public offices, priests’ lodgings, and the council-chamber. 
From this level a flight of five steps, about eight feet, led to the 
Court of Priests, to which the Levites alone had free right of access. 
Then came a third flight of steps, twelve in number, eighteen feet in 
height, leading to the Holy Place, on which upper platform stood 
the Temple proper and the Altar of Sacrifice. The Temple front 
sprang up into the air one hundred cubits, five feet higher than the 
portico of St. Peters in Rome. From the rock level, at the 
south-eastern angle of the wall, a traveller coming up from Jericho 
first saw the whole face,—a height not less than seven hundred 
and sixty feet. The whole edifice was Greek, except the tent of 
stone containing the Holy Place and Holy of Holies. The order 
was apparently Corinthian ; that of the royal colonnade was certainly 
so. Three rows of Corinthian columns supported the roof, dividing 
the porch into three aisles, like York Minster, but of greater length 
than the English edifice. ‘Taken in mass, the Temple had no equal. 
Two or three Nilotic buildings covered a wider space, but neither 
the Temple of Thebes, nor that of Memphis, could compete in 
splendour with the proud edifice on Moriah. Athens and Rome 
had nothing to approach the work of Herod. The Temples of 
Minerva in Athens, and of Jupiter in Rome, would have stood 
under the roof of the royal colonnade on Mount Moriah. All sacred 
edifices in the west were small. If Herod’s building had any rival, 
out of ancient Egypt, it was the temple of Palmyra ; but this famous 
pile had neither so fine a situation nor such glorious art. 

“There shall not be left one stone upon another that shall not be 
cast down.” If Herod’s pile had no rival in splendour, neither had 
it in shortness of life. The outer courts and gates were hardly 
finished before the day of destruction drew nigh. On the day of 
the Crucifixion, masons were still at work, and the artists of Antioch 
and Czesarea may have desisted from their labour for a moment as 
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“the King of the Jews” was being nailed to a cross between two 
common thieves. Forty years later, Titus and his troops destroyed 
their work. Has any stone of that great edifice been left? By 
strange good fortune one of the most curious stones of that mag- 
nificent edifice has just been found. 

The main difference in plan between Solomon’s Temple and 
Herod's Temple was the Gentile Court. Solomon was a Jew and 
a King of Jews. In his day there were strangers in Jerusalem, but 
these strangers were not allowed to pass within the boundaries of 
his holy mount. His courts were two—a Court of Priests, and a 
Court of People ; but in the reign of Herod, the strangers living in 
Jerusalem were as numerous and independent as the Jews themselves. 
They had to be considered by the king. Now every temple had an 
open space about it, occupied as a sook or market-place, and the 
great structure on Mount Moriah followed the usual rule. Herod 
had a problem to solve. Greeks, Egyptians, and other strangers, 
could not, under Roman rule, be excluded from the market-place. 
These Greeks, Egyptians, and other strangers, could not, under 
Jewish law, be suffered to come within the Temple courts. Herod 
hit on the device of enlarging the ‘Temple area, and establishing a 
Gentile Court, in which men of all creeds and races might meet and 
mix: for business purposes without offence. Here, in the Gentile 
Court, stood the money-changers’ stalls ; here the sacrificial lambs 
and doves were sold. This Gentile Court, lying on the lowest tier, 
was adorned with the royal colonnade, and the upper walks on the 
wall commanded views over the widderness, the Dead Sea, and the 
Moab mountains, It was the pleasantest promenade in Jerusalem. 
How were these strangers, once admitted to the Temple area, pre- 
vented from passing to the Hebrew Court ? 

A low balustrade divided Greek from Jew. ‘This screen was hardly 
breast-high, so that men could talk with each other across and above 
the wall. ‘Tablets, says Josephus, were set on this balustrade, at 
equal distances from each other, with notices in Greek and Latin 
letters that no stranger should pass that screen on pain of death. 
Doubts have been cast on the truth of this statement by the Jewish 
writer: in the first place, because Josephus in another place, while 
noting the prohibition, says nothing of the penalty; in the second 
place, because it is hard to see how such a tolerant people as the 
Romans could have suffered the high-priests to kill men for such 
an offence as passing through an open space. Our commissioner in 
Palestine, M. Ganneau, has found one of these inscribed tablets from 
the Temple balustrade. 
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Outside the Haram area, not far from the north-western angle, lies 
a small Mohammedan graveyard. You approach it from the Via 
Dolorosa. Several sheikhs connected with the Dome of the Rock lie 
buried here, and hence the little sunken fosse is looked on as holy 
ground. A small gateway leads into the cemetery, and on one of 
the lower stones of this gate M. Ganneau saw some marks. Scraping 
away the dirt, he found seven lines of inscription in Greek :— 


MHOENAALLOFENHE!IZNO -_siIn English thus :— 
PEYEZOAIENTOSTOYNE **No stranger is allowed to 
PITOIEPONTPY®AKTOU KAI pass within the balustrade round 
NEPIBOLOY OZA’AN AH pal ag he anges Ab 
OOHEAYTQIAITIOZ EX ao summa, "aaa = 
TAIAIATOESAKOAOY | penalty of his life.” ea 
@EIN OANATON | 


Here, then, is not only a true piece of the old Temple, but a piece 
which is of importance in many ways. It gives usa test for judging 
of Greek inscriptions, and assists us in assigning other stones to the 
time of Herod. It is evidence of a welcome kind that the text of 
Josephus may be trusted. But the chief value of this tablet lies in 
the light which it throws on that obscure passage in the life of our 
Saviour—His scourging of the Temple courts, not only under the 
eyes of priests and Levites, but in the neighbourhood of a Roman 
governor and an imperial garrison. The strangers had extended 
their operations beyond the balustrade, and any Israelite was justified 
in driving them back. Being-trespassers they had no appeal. Our 
tablet helps us, in like manner, to understand that curious and dramatic 
passage in the life of St. Paul—the charge of introducing Trophimus, 
the Ephesian, into the Temple court, and the demand that he should 
die for his offence. If Trophimus were a Greek, and if St. Paul carried 
him into the Israelites’ Court, the priests were technically right. 
His life was forfeit to the law. Hence the perplexity of the Roman 
captain ; hence the need for keeping Paul in the castle. Hence, 
also, St. Paul’s appeal to his rights as a Roman citizen, which 
alone saved him from the malice of his old employer, Ananias, the 
high-priest. 

So far as we yet know, this bit of buried stone is the only real 
fragment of the Temple of Herod that remains. 

Of the next succeeding temple—the Pagan temple—in which 
Jupiter replaced Jehovah—we have found a fragment, hardly less 
curious and important as a piece of history in stone than Herod’s 
tablet-—a marble bust of the Emperor Hadrian. 
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Recall the wonderful and dramatic scene. After the destruction 
by Titus, Jerusalem rose from her ashes, not swiftly and radiantly, 
sO as to compare with palm-girt Jericho, and sea-washed Czsarea, 
yet with something of her ancient character. Her Temple had been 
burnt down, but the plough had not been driven through her soil, 
and no curse had been launched against building on her hill-sides. 
For fifty years the city was at peace ; such peace as comes after final 
effort and assured defeat. The princes had fled, the priestly families 
had gone to Galilee, Cyprus, and Egypt. Hardly any save the poor, 
and their officiating priests remained in Jerusalem. Tiberias had 
become the seat of Hebrew learning, Memphis and Alexandria the 
scenes of Hebrew enterprise. When thinking of the Jews, a Roman 
emperor like Vespasian or Domitian, thought less of Palestine than 
of Egypt, Cyprus, and Cyrene. A great revolt took place in Egypt, 
where the Jews burnt Alexandria, and were carried to Cyprus, where 
they were crushed by Hadrian ; but for sixty years after the burning 
of their Temple, the men of Judah gave no sign of independent life. 

Then came the rising of Bar Cochaba, Son of the Star, last and 
greatest of the many false Messiahs who appeared within a century 
after Christ’s birth and death. This personage is still amystery. A 
hundred legends gather round him, yet his name is not known, nor 
has his family been traced. For months this man defied the empire, 
forcing so great a soldier as Severus to remain in camp and stand 
on his defence ; yet no one knew what he was, or whence he came. 
The man was of extraordinary size and strength. Most people like 
a ruler to be big and hardy. Saul was selected for his size, and 
Samson for his sinew. Like Saul, Cochaba was taller by a head than 
all his brethren ; and, like Samson, he could fell an ox and break a 
lion’s jaw. In youth, he is supposed to have spent much of his 
time with thieves, and even to have been a thief himself. He was 
an adept in arts, which Orientals prize beyond genius, learning, and 
virtue,—arts invented by jugglers and magicians. When he showed 
himself to strangers, flames seemed to leap out from between his lips, 
so that he breathed with tongues of fire. These flames were his 
credentials, easy to be read by peasants and herdsmen. The trick 
needs some practice and a good deal of muscular endurance. I 
have seen it done by mountebanks in Morocco. A piece of flax is set 
on fire, rolled into a ball, and put into the mouth. The fire is partly 
smothered, smoke comes out, and when the mountebank breathes, 
his teeth and lips appear to be wrapped in flame. Few men 
could bear the pain, yet the Morocco juggler will “eat fire” 
and “breathe flame” for a reward of twenty piastres. Such was 
Bar Cochaba, Son of the Star. Like David, whose descendant 
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he assumed to be, Cochaba lived at first in caves and tombs. Such 
fastnesses abound in all the ravines near Jerusalem. Here he 
gathered in men and laid up store of arms. Burrowing in the 
ground, he ran galleries right and left, and made a catacomb of 
every hill-side. From early days the Jews had been fond of secret 
passages and underground roads. Moriah was honeycombed with 
cisterns, corridors, and chambers. One great tunnel connected Zion 
with the Temple, and the spacious vaults, now known as the quarries, 
lay beneath the palace of Bezetha. David made war from the Cave 
of Adullam ; Cochaba made preparations for war in fifty caves of 
Adullam. Issuing from his lair, he crept to the height, of which 
he made a watch-tower and a block-house. Crest by crest he felt his 
way, coming nearer and nearer to Jerusalem, until, like David, he 
was master of the open country, when he drew in his clouds of 
mounted marauders, and could treat with the Sanhedrim on the 
footing of a prince. While David stood alone he was a shepherd ; 
when he had gathered in his band he was a lord. So it was with 
“every leader of revolt, from Judas of Galilee down to Bar Cochaba. 
Some of the most learned men in Israel saluted this impostor as 
the Christ that was to come. Akiba, prince of the Sanhedrim, often 
called the Second Moses, was the first rabbi. This venerable scholar, 
to whose zeal we owe the Mishna, was a hundred and twenty years 
old. He had seen a jackal prowling in the ruins of Moriah ; he had 
looked with scorn on the temple of Jupiter in Rome. When one 
of his disciples, gazing on the Capitol, burst into tears, Akiba had 
rebuked his want of faith: “If the enemies of God have so much, 
how much more may not the children of God expect?” This royal 
Hebrew hailed Cochaba as that star that was to rise in Jacob, and 
announced to Judah that the day of her deliverance was at hand. 
Thousands on thousands flocked to his banner, streaming in from 
Hebron and Tiberias, from Cyprus and Egypt, from Antioch and 
Rome. From one end of Jewry to the other news ran round that 
Christ had come, and that the holy war had been proclaimed. Some 
Israelites answered in person, others in money, and all in prayer. 
Cochaba left the caves in which he had dwelt, and put himself at the 
head of his bands of horse. Akiba held his reins, and took from 
him the rank of standard-bearer ; while bands, composed of Greeks, 
Samaritans, and Bedouins, as well as Jews, saluted him as king. 
Gathering in his strength, this temporal Messiah dashed at Jeru- 
salem, and set up his kingdom among the ruins of Zion, with the 
cry, Jehovah Echad, God is One. The Roman legions had to retire. 
Fifty strong castles and nearly a thousand villages fell into his hands. 
In Ptolemais, Czesarea, and the great cities, the Romans held their 
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ground against his wild horse, but in the open country Bar Cochaba 
was the only sheikh and king. Coins were struck in his name ; ser- 
vices were conducted by his command. A new and singular mark 
was put on his followers, more striking than the rite ascribed to 
Moses. To prove his faith and courage, each of his two hundred 
thousand horsemen cut off a finger. Like himself, his followers 
were expected to be strong. “ He who cannot ride full speed and 
pluck up a cedar as he dashes past, may go his way.” 

Hadrian felt thmt a great war was coming on. Sending to 
Britain for Severus, he placed the armies of Syria in his hands, 
with orders to destroy the whole city of Jerusalem, and replace 
it by a Roman colony. Troops were poured from Europe, Asia, 
and Africa into Palestine. Trained in the British school of 
arms, Severus knew how to deal with an enemy strong in 
cavalry and weak in fortresses. He avoided open fighting, but 
seized and fortified point after point, pushing the rebels back, 
and wearing out the patience and provisions of their mighty host. 
‘The Jews fought splendidly, yet month by month their lines fell in, 
and, at the end of three years, the kingdom was reduced to a small 
plateau on the-crest of Judah. Zion was too week for long defence, 
her walls being levelied with the earth. Standing alone, the citadel, 
which Titus had spared for reasons of his own, could not sustain a 
lengthened siege. 

Moriah was a desert place, the house of fox and jackal; but a 
stand was made at Beth Er, a town on the ridge of Judah, not far 
from Bethlehem. Cochaba fought like a Maccabee ; but Roman science 
was too strong for Oriental fanaticism. A remnant of his host still 
kept their faith in the impostor, but as the enemy drew nigh, doubts 
arose among the priests. A Deliverer who fell back, even though he 
fell back fighting, could not be the Christ destined to come. Rabbi 
Eleazar preached the need of prayer, and as the fortunes of Cochaba 
waned, the Jews gave ear to any one who brought new counsels to their 
camp. As Moses stood on the Mount, watching the battle and praying 
for success, so Eleazar knelt on a high place and prayed for success. 
While he cried out to Jehovah, the Jews prevailed, or fancied they 
prevailed, a fact which set up Eleazar as a dangerous rival of 
Cochaba. A Samaritan came to the King’s assistance. Stealing up 
to the rabbi, he pretended to whisper in his ear. “No whispering,” 
cried Cochaba, “ what is this?” The rabbi could not say at first ; 
the Samaritan affected silence, but at length confessed that Eleazar 
had employed him to capitulate. Eleazar was put to death. A 
new division now broke out; some turning openly against their 
king, others refusing to expose their lives. Amidst these broils, 
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the town was stormed. Cochaba fell on the wall, his sword in hand. 
Akiba was taken prisoner, and the whole of their followers were 
either put to the sword or sold as slaves. Cochaba’s head was 
carried to the Roman camp. Akiba was flayed alive, then put to 
death. Not less than five hundred and eighty thousand persons 
perished in this final rising of the Jews. 

Hadrian fixed a colony on Zion, which he called A@lia Capitolina, 
after himself and Jupiter! A®lius Hadrianus was his name, Jupiter 
Capitolinus was his god. No Hebrew was to settle in his colony, nor 
come in sight of the Temple hill. Samaritans, Egyptians, Greeks, might 
buy land, build houses, and aspire to civic rights; even Christians from 
Pella and Antioch were allowed to lodge by the Holy Sepulchre : but 
no follower of Jehovah was to enter this city of the Roman Cesar 
and the Roman Jove. Hadrian built a theatre on Zion, where Greek 
comedies were played, as in the theatres of Caesarea and Tiberias. 
In imitation of the temple in Rome, he built a Temple in Moriah, 
where priests of Jupiter offered sacrifice, and watched the flight of 
birds. Elia was dedicated to Jupiter; yet the emperor claimed 
his share throughout. Two statues were placed in the new temple ; 
one of Jupiter, a second of Hadrian.. Alexander of Macedon thought 
he paid the Libyan god a compliment by declaring himself his son. 
Napoleon, in the same tone of patronage, said the obscure saint 
whose name he bore ought to feel much gratified at his partnership 
in fame. So, too, with Hadrian. Other Czsars had been worshipped 
with divine honours, both while they lived and after they were dead, 
and chiefly in cities which they had conquered, ravaged, and restored. 
Julius had a temple in Rome, and nearly all his successors were 
enrolled amongst the gods. Which among these rulers had been 
more fortunate than Hadrian? Only two, Augustus and Trajan, 
had been spared to celebrate the Vincunalia. Hadrian had been 
the third. It was already a saying, “ May you be happier than 
Augustus, better than Trajan.” Hadrian was happier than-Augustus, 
if not better than Trajan. Why should he not assume the god ? 
He had shared with Jupiter the new name of Zion, why not share 
with Jupiter the new worship on Moriah ? 

The two statues of Hadrian and Jupiter remained on the Temple 
hill for several generations. Jerome saw them; the Bordeaux Pil- 
grim saw them. When they were cast down is uncertain. The zeal 
of Constantine spared the image of his illustrious predecessor on the 
throne, while Christian rage against Jupiter was turned aside by the 
device of calling the image of the god a second statue of Hadrian. 
This emperor was a favourite with the early Christians, who owed 
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to him the privilege of settling near the Holy Sepulchre. St. Jerome 
recognized the idol, but the Bordeaux Pilgrim heard it described as 
a statue of Hadrian, rebuilder of Jerusalem, under the name of A®lia. 
What Constantine left on the Temple hill succeeding emperors were 
not likely to disturb. The Persians under Chosroes, and the Arabs 
under Omar, were idol-breakers. When they entered Atlia, they 
were certain to cast down such images, whether they were of gods or 
men; and thus the two statues, once so proudly dominant in the 
Holy Place, were broken to pieces, and the fragments shot as rub- 
bish from the city-gate. 

This bust of 
Hadrian,broken 
and defaced, 
has now been 
found close to 
the spot where 
Omar’s__ icono- 
clasts may have 
cast it forth. 
Here, as_ the 
Bordeaux Pil- 
grim saw it 
standing on the 
Temple hill in 
the year of grace 
333, is the bust 
of that formida- 
ble prince who 
drove the Jews 
out of Palestine, 
and erased the 
name of Jeru- 
salem from the 
imperial map. 

The findingof 
this relic is a 
kind of idyl. 
Round about 
the Holy City lie great heaps of stones—ruins of walls, towers, houses, 
cisterns, tombs—+he quarries of a race of men too poor to buy, and too 
inert to dig, new building materials. These heaps of stone cost no 
more than the trouble of picking them up and bringing them to the 
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town. Thus many poor boys and men, when work is slack, go out with 
their donkeys in search of stone. One daya donkey-boy was picking up 
his supper of stones outside the Damascus gate, on the old road to 
Samaria—the very path along which our Lord passed on His way to 
Jacob’s well—when he came on some fallen blocks, the ruins of an 
old wall belonging to a Moslem of the city called Rabah Effendi. 
One of these blocks was carved, and when the lad looked close, dis- 
closed the features of a man—a man of strange form and aspect, 
for his beard was cut and curled, his countenance Frank-like, and his 
hair bound by a fillet, holding a medal on which was an imperial eagle. 
Our donkey-boy had never seen the like. No Jew ever sets up a 
graven image ; no Moslem makes a figure of himself in stone. No statue 
of king or caliph, bishop, archimandrite, or iman decorates Jerusa- 
lem; so that a donkey-driver has no means of seeing such works 
of art. To him it could be nothing but an idol—an abomination in 
the sight of Allah. So he showed the unclean thing to the Effendi, 
instead of selling it to a builder, by whom it might have been buried 
for another thousand years in the foundation of a wall. The 
Moslem could set no value on his find, but as he showed it to his 
friends, the carved face became the talk of a city where any news is 
a fortune. Curious eyes soon fell on the “idol”; among others, 
those of our shrewd commissioner, M. Clermont-Ganneau, and those 
of a wily Russian monk, the Archimandrite of New Jerusalem. 
Seeing that the art was Greek, M. Clermont-Ganneau first thought 
of the Herodian princes as likely to have hired Greek sculptors ; but 
on his sending a sketch to London, the head was instantly recognized 
by Mr. Vaux, our eminent colleague, as that of Hadrian. It was 
enough to make one start. No bust of Hadrian is mentioned at 
Jerusalem, except the statue on the Sacred Mount. 

We sent M. Clermont-Ganneau orders to secure the bust. 
Unluckily for us, the Russian monk was on the spot. Seeing the 
value of this broken marble as a piece of history, he bought it for 
his convent ere our letters reached Jerusalem. All credit fall to 
him! He saw his chance, and used it well. With the suavity 
which becomes his order, he allowed us to photograph the work, 
and afterwards to take a cast. These reproductions may be 
seen at our Society’s room, in Pall Mall East ; material witness of 
events hardly ever surpassed in human interest—the last captivity 
of the Jews, the final destruction of Jerusalem, the foundation of a 
foreign colony on Zion, the erection of a Pagan temple on Moriah, 
and the assumption by the conqueror of partnership with the Roman 
god of gods. 

Xx 2 














MODERN 
TACTICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
BY H. B, CROSBY, 


Late Colonel in the United States’ Service. 


adopted an international code, under which their 

disputes may be settled by peaceful methods of 

arbitration, standing armies will be no longer necessary ; 
but until that good time arrives, and while knowledge of the art of 
war continues to be regarded as essential to national existence, the 
tactical organization of armies, upon which successful warfare so 
largely depends, will always command the earnest consideration of 
the military student. A very able and interesting article upon this 
subject, in a late number of Zhe Gentleman’s Magasine,* by Major 
W. W. Knollys, of the 93rd Sutherland highlanders, has attracted 
great attention in the United States, and so also has an equally able 
but more elaborate article in the Zncyclopedia Britannica by Col. G. 
Pomeroy Colley, upon the word “army,” to which article Major 
Knollys particularly refers. | It may perhaps add variety and interest 
to the discussion to point out some of the tactical changes which 
have been made in the United States, where the system of infantry 
tactics in use, at the outbreak of the war in the south, was practically 
that of France. The long wars of Napoleon were regarded as 
having settled the best methods of tactical organization and 
manceuvring. The union and rebel armies were each drilled, dis- 
ciplined, and handled according to the same system, such having 
been the military education of the officers upon both sides. 
The infantry, cavalry, and artillery, had each its own system of 
tactics. But with the progress of the war, it was often found 
necessary to dismount the cavalry and employ it as infantry ; in such 
cases, the cavalry would otherwise have been of no use, on account 
of the difficult nature of the ground, or the heavy forests where 
infantry alone could be employed. To be of use on such occasions, 
the cavalry under some of our generals was specially drilled as 





* See Tue GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for November, 1875, page 574. 
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infantry, and thus it was to a certain extent prepared to act in either 
branch of the service, and in particular could be made useful during 
a siege, or in defending a line of earthworks, or serving as a dis- 
mounted reserve or support to infantry. 

Near the close of the war, dismounted cavalry was used as infantry, 
with great success in the numerous hot encounters with the enemy 
around Petersburg, and when finally Richmond and Petersburg were 
evacuated by the rebel troops, the cavalry serving as infantry was at 
once remounted, and led the pursuit against the retreating enemy 
with so much dash and vigour as to render escape impossible. The 
cavalry was armed with sabres, and with repeating rifles, of which 
there are several patterns, and which can be fired some dozen or 
more times in quick succession without taking the piece from the 
shoulder. ‘These rifles, on the march, were slung from the shoulder 
by a leathern strap, and being much lighter than the pieces used by 
infantry, did not overburden the soldier as a cavalryman any more 
than his sabre interfered with his movements on foot. 

When the war came to an end, it was a matter of common remark 
among our officers who had survived the long struggle, that there 
was a large amount of unwritten and yet exceedingly useful tactical 
knowledge, not to be found in any authorized system of tactics, but 
constituting an important feature in numerous battalion movements, 
in cases not otherwise provided for. Such new movements had been 
originated and practised by regimental officers, in the school of the 
company and the battalion, with a view to devising the best methods 
of managing and directing skirmishers, when covering the advance 
of the main army, in line or in column, through a hostile country, 
or in the immediate presence of the enemy. It became evident 
also, that a more simple and rapid method of handling troops was 
indispensable, in order to fully develop and render available the 
increased destructiveness of the new weapons, for the prowess of 
each man is perhaps five-fold greater, if armed with a weapon, which 
like the Spencer rifle, for example, can be discharged from twelve to 
sixteen times without removing the piece from the shoulder. 

The writer, in May, 1864, witnessed the repulse of a rebel mid- 
night attack upon an advanced sa/sent of a line of earthworks, south 
of Richmond, where a single regiment of dismounted cavalry, armed 
with Henry rifles, had been temporarily posted to relieve a regi- 
ment of infantry that had been on duty at this point some sixty hours 
or more. The assault was made by the enemy with the most deter- 
mined bravery, and the head of their column, with bayonets fixed, 
had nearly reached the sa/ient, when the cavalrymen, with their 
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pieces resting upon the parapet, fired such terribly destructive and 
continuous volleys, that the assaulting troops were not only repulsed, 
but routed and driven back with fearful loss. Their brave com- 
mander, General Walker, who led the charge in person, was shot in 
five different places, and fell just outside the parapet so severely 
wounded that his recovery seemed for a long time doubtful. His 
assault was sudden, unexpected, and so fearlessly made, that it must 
inevitably have proved successful, if the sa/ient had been held by 
troops armed with muzzle-loading guns instead of repeating rifles. 

Another reason for changing the system of tactics hitherto in use 
was the invention and perfection of the new and terrible engine of 
war, the Gatling gun, which is destined to exercise an influence 
hitherto unknown in the active field operations of armies. 

The rapid and continuous discharge of a single Gatling gun, firing 
500 bullets a minute, and effective at a range of 1,000 or 1,500 
yards, will have a most demoralizing effect, if skilfully handled, upon 
solid infantry formations in the open field. This gun is peculiarly 
adapted, also, to the defence of intrenched positions, to protecting 
roads, defiles, bridges, and villages ; it is effective for silencing field 
batteries ; for increasing the infantry fire at the critical moment of 
battle; for supporting field batteries, and protecting them against 
cavalry and infantry charges ; for covering the retreat of a repulsed 
column ; and generally it is a formidable weapon on account of the 
accuracy, continuity, and intensity of its fire. For both flank and 
direct fire its power is unquestionable. Most of the new breech- 
loading rifles for infantry use are effective weapons at long range, and 
are capable of being discharged from six to eight times a minute ; 
and thus the common soldier in the ranks is possessed of a destruc- 
tive power, at least five times greater than was the fact but a few 
years ago. 

The necessity, therefore, of a system of rapid and simple tactics 
adapted to each branch of service, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, so 
as to render the new implements of warfare available to their fullest 
extent, must be conceded. These new questions had become sub- 
jects for discussion while our armies were in the field, but the con- 
clusion of the war in 1865 prevented the possibility of their practical 
solution at that time, and yet intelligent officers had devised methods 
of handling troops armed with the new weapons, and also had pro- 
vided for overcoming difficulties in regard to the skirmish line which 
Major Knollys mentions as having been experienced by Prussian 
officers in the Franco-German war, when finding their companies 
very much mixed up after a fight, considerable time being required 
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before the men could be got into their proper places again. These 
difficulties seem to be inherent in the English system of skirmishing 
also, for Major Knollys says, that according to “our system of 
tactics two or three companies advance to the attack in skirmishing 
order, and are gradually reinforced by other companies already 
extended. At the commencement, therefore, the captain of a front 
company has to superintend a line of about 350 yards long. When 
the reinforcing companies become mixed up with those first sent out, 
the supervision of that line of front is divided between two or three 
captains, each of whom would issue his orders to the men nearest 
him. Thus there would be a division of authority and responsibility, 
and an utter absence of supreme control and unity of purpose. It 
would be difficult to disentangle the companies during a fight. But 
suppose the attempt were made, and proved partially successful ; 
suppose Captain A. wished to employ for a special purpose those of 
his men who were in that part of the line under the temporary 
supervision of Captain B., the latter might at a critical moment 
find his plans upset.” 

When Major Knollys remarks that such a system of tactics is 
“likely to lead to great confusion, and is, in every respect, radi- 
cally vicious,” he does not in the least exaggerate the faults of the 
system. If Captain A., in the case supposed, should happen to be 
actively engaged on his skirmish line with the enemy, he would find 
it an exceedingly difficult matter to extricate his men from that part 
of the skirmish line under Captain B., even if Captain B. had no 
plans that would be in danger of being upset at a critical moment. 
For Captain A.’s men, who are “mixed up” with the men of 
another company on another part of the skirmish line would be 
obliged to move under fire either to the right or left, along the 
skirmish line, in order to rejoin their own company, which would be 
a very delicate thing to do in the presence of the enemy, and as 
unmilitary as it would be to attempt to countermarch under fire. 
In the first place, Captain A., on the skirmish line, should com- 
mand his own men, and Captain B. should, in like manner, com- 
mand /zs own men, Men fight better when under their own 
officers. Men who are accustomed to stand shoulder to shoulder in 
all company and regimental drills, on parade and at reviews, should 
not be separated on the skirmish line or in time of battle. The 
group of four men who compose two files in the double rank 
infantry formations are comrades in battle. They know each other. 
They rely upon each other. They will stand by and assist each 
other in all the numerous perils of the battle-field, as well as in all 
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the hardships of a campaign. Keep these four comrades together 
in action and they will make a stout fight. Separate them, or mix 
them up with strangers under other officers than their own, and, half 
their morale is gone before the fight begins. ‘This is true of each 
group of four men in the entire company. It is true, also, of the 
company, in its relations with the regiment, while the regiment itself 
needs the esprit de corps of the brigade to which it belongs, and the 
brigade that of the division, or the corps d'armée. Each sub-division, 
if detached suddenly from the particular organization to which it 
belongs, loses for the moment that moral stamina, the result of 
association, so vitally essential to the success of a battle or a 
campaign. 

The difficulties discussed by Major Knollys are met in a general 
way by his allusion to the suggestions of Lord Sandhurst upon this 
subject. His Lordship’s views are quite to the point, except as to 
the necessity of forming the company four deep before the deploy- 
ment of a section as skirmishers. 

Skirmishers are either thrown out to clear the way for the advance 
of the main body previous to action, or to cover the advance, or to 
guard against surprises, by giving timely notice of the approach of 
the enemy, or to conceal the movements of the main body from the 
observations of the enemy. For these purposes the skirmish line 
may advance, engage the enemy, be reinforced in order to hold its 
ground, or fall back upon the main body when it is intended to 
bring on a general engagement with the enemy, in which lattcr case 
the skirmishing ceases and the battle begins. 

Now the precise question considered by Major Knollys is, how 
to establish the skirmish line so that it may not only be effective as a 
skirmish line, but also so that the men who are deployed as skir- 
mishers may not become mixed up, and out of place, and thereby 
rendered comparatively useless both upon the skirmish line and 
afterwards when the real action begins. 

Suppose it is desired to cover the front of a brigade, advancing in 
line of battle to meet the enemy. The brigade, we will say, is com- 
posed of four regiments of ten companies each, and each company 
contains one hundred men formed in two ranks, with three com- 
missioned officers, a captain, a first and second lieutenant, and 
thirteen non-commissioned officers, consisting of five sergeants and 
eight corporals, The field officers to each regiment are the colonel, 
who is the regimental commander, the lieutenant-colonel, and the 
senior and junior majors. 

Now as the brigade, in the case supposed, is advancing in line to 
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meet the enemy, the presumption is that a /jgA¢ skirmish line only is 
needed. And under such circumstances, the sole object and purpose 
of a skirmish line is to guard against a surprise, or an ambuscade, 
and to exchange the first shots with the enemy, thereby giving 
warning of his position. When the opposing forces are so near that 
the battle is about to begin, or if the advancing brigade intends to 
commence the action, its line of skirmishers at once falls back, each 
man resuming his proper place in the company to which he belongs. 
Having thus generally considered the object and movements of the 
skirmish line before the commencement of battle, let us look to its 
particular method of formation in the case supposed. 

The colonel of each regiment, having been previously advised by 
the brigadier-general that an ordinary line of skirmishers only is. 
needed to cover the advance, designates the right section of each 
company with a second lieutenant and sergeant for such purpose. 
Ten such sections form a regiment, each with a second lieutenant 
and sergeant ; and the whole, under command of the junior major of 
the regiment, march forward at the word of command, and deploy 
at intervals of say ten paces between each man. The whole brigade 
front is thus covered, upon the principle that each company furnishes. 
a designated number of men to cover its own company front ; or, in 
other words, each regiment covers its own regimental front. When 
it becomes necessary for the skirmishers to retire, they fall back upon 
their respective regiments and resume their places in the company 
as the engagement commences. All light skirmishing can be thus. 
conducted. 

But to suppose a different case, as when the enemy makes the 
attack, and it is desired to check his advance for tactical reasons, 
such as reforming the line of battle, changing direction, or for 
deployment, or to await the arrival of reinforcements ; then a strong 
line of skirmishers, with a reserve, is needed. In such a case, a 
platoon from each company, in command of the captain and second 
lieutenant, or of the first and second lieutenants, would furnish at 
small intervals, with suitable reserves, a skirmish line of five hundred 
men for cach regimental front, the whole under the direction of the 
lieutenant-colonel, assisted by the senior or junior major. The 
lieutenant-colonel receives his order to advance or retire from ‘the 
colonel of the regiment, who, in his turn, receives his orders from 
the brigadier-general. Such a line of skirmishers is capable of 
making quite a serious resistance, and if it is found that the skirmish 
line is really the proper line of battle, then the remaining platoons, 
which up to this time have not changed their positions, may move 
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forward as if they were the reserve of the skirmishers, and take their 
places in line to continue the fight, the several companies then being 
reunited. The battle is then fairly opened, and such troops as may 
be in reserve are subject to the disposal of the commanding general, 
either for a change in column or a flank attack, or other movement, 
according to the exigencies of the case. 

It not unfrequently happens that an entire regiment can be most 
successfully employed on skirmish duty. In such case a regiment 
is not expected to take an early part in the engagement which follows ; 
but when the skirmishing ceases, the regiment reforms in the rear of 
the line of battle and constitutes a part of the reserve. 

In Upton’s “Tactics,” now in use in the United States, the in- 
structions for skirmishers are arranged under the following heads :— 
1. To deploy forward; 2. To deploy by the flank; 3. To extend 
intervals ; 4. To close intervals; 5. To relieve skirmishers; 6. To 
advance in line; 7. To retreat in line; 8. To change direction; 9. 
To march by the flank; 10. To fire at a halt; 11. To load and 
fire marching; 12. To rally and to assemble. Under the fore- 
going heads, all the movements of the company as skirmishers are 
regulated. 

In one of the methods prescribed in this system of tactics to 
deploy the battalion as skirmishers, the colonel first indicates the 
size of the company reserves, and also designates the companies to 
constitute the battalion reserve ; as the company reserves fill vacant 
places, relieve the fatigued, and supply the skirmishers with ammu- 
nition, they need not be larger than is necessary for these duties. 
The battalion reserve consists of two or three companies, one to be 
taken from each wing, and the third from near the centre. Such 
reserve is usually commanded by the lieut.-colonel, and the com- 
panies thus designated are to step a few paces backwards. 

The battalion is always deployed as skirmishers from line of 
battle. The colonel, for example, to deploy the battalion forward, 
causes the company on which the deployment is made and the next 
on the left, to march ten paces to the front, when he gives the pre- 
scribed tactical orders for the battalion on (such) company to take 
intervals. The companies which deploy to the right will be desig- 
nated as the right wing, those to the left the left wing. The senior 
major superintends the deployment of his wing. ‘The other wing 
is superintended by the junior major. The adjutant, mounted, 
remains with the colonel, who may go wherever his presence is 
necessary to consummate the movements. The battalion being 
deployed, the colonel will cause the line to advance, retreat, change 
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direction, move by the right or left flank, rally by fours, or by com- 
pany, and execute the fires by the same commands as prescribed 
for a company of skirmishers. As to the movements of the reserve, 
as soon as the deployment of the battalion commences, the captains 
of reserve companies will form them in single rank ; the lieut.-colonel 
posting them on strong ground from three to four hundred yards in 
rear of the skirmish line in the following order :—the right company 
opposite the left of the right company of skirmishers, the left com- 
pany opposite the right of the left company of skirmishers, the centre 
company opposite the centre of the battalion. If the other com- 
panies are beyond the reach of his voice, his commands are passed 
by file-closers posted for that purpose. The battalion reserve con- 
forms to the movements of the battalion, advancing, retreating, or 
moving by the right or left flank, as the case may be. 

Now if the skirmish line should be attacked, or threatened by 
superior numbers, in that case, if its position is stronger than that 
held by the reserve, the colonel will order the lieut.-colonel to 
reinforce the line. 

Such necessity brings us face to face in this particular method 
of reinforcing the skirmish line with the difficulties mentioned 
by Major Knollys. For, to give the actual details of the advance of 
the reserve, the lieut.-colonel then gives the command—1r. Reserve 
as Skirmishers; 2. On the centre files take intervals ; 3. Marcu. These 
commands are repeated by the captains, and each reserve company 
at once deploys on its centre file. ‘The deployment being finished, 
the lieut.-colonel commands—1. Double time ; 2. MARCH; and thus 
conducts his reserve forward to the skirmish line, where without 
other command, all the men will halt and join in the action. The 
battalion reserve when thus united to the skirmish line, conforms to 
its movements. 

When it is desired to withdraw the battalion reserve, the lieut.- 
colonel commands—1. Reserve in retreat; 2. Marcu. At the 
second command all the reserve skirmishers march in retreat. 
Having retired a sufficient distance, the reserve companies are then 
assembled by proper commands on the centre files, and afterwards 
posted as before the advance. The tactical difficulties mentioned 
by Major Knollys, resulting from the mixing up of men of different 
companies are avoided, because the reserve itself is manceuvred as a 
separate body. 

The foregoing movements of the battalion reserve explain the 
manner in which it reinforces the skirmish line, and may be with- 
drawn therefrom. But should the skirmish line itself be forced back, 
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it retires to the line occupied by the battalion reserve, and while this 
is taking place, the battalion reserve is itself being deployed so that 
when the skirmishers arrive on the reserve skirmish line, they are 
halted and faced to the front on the new line, when all commence 
firing together. In this case the reserve is withdrawn in the same 
manner as before indicated, and ,when the skirmishing ceases, the 
assembly of the battalion takes place by appropriate commands, 
simultaneously with the battalion reserve and the skirmishing com- 
panies. 

In the method of deploying the regiment as skirmishers just 
considered, seven companies constitute the skirmish line, and three 
companies form the battalion reserve. 

If the reserve companies are needed on the skirmish line they 
become interspersed throughout the entire line with the men already 
in that line, but it will be observed that they are still under the 
command of the lieut.-colone! and their respective company officers 
as areserve. As the men of the reserve companies are, however, 
separated from their comrades in battle, and are mixed up with the 
men of other companies, the views before expressed, in regard to 
such a formation tend to show that it is not the most desirable, and 
yet perhaps it is not wholly objectionable for the reason that-only 
three reserve companies are mixed up, and as to these companies, 
there is a precise way prescribed for withdrawing them from the 
line, and rapidly assembling the entire regiment whenever it is 
desired so to do, all confusion or mixing up of the men being 
avoided. 

But a more simple method of deployment in skirmish drill is 
where platoons of companies are first deployed, and the remaining 
platoons are held in position as reserves. In such case, when the 
reserves are needed on the skirmish line, the companies become 
reunited as before the deployment, and the comrades in battle are 
in fact, as well as in name, comrades in battle, and their full indi- 
vidual worth as soldiers is at once made available. 

The skirmish drill should be such that the skirmishers may be 
moved in any direction with the greatest rapidity possible. And to 
this end the movements of skirmishers need not be executed with 
the same precision as in closed ranks, prompt execution being of 
greater importance that tactical exactness. When skirmishers are 
thrown out to clear the way for the advance of the main force or to 
cover or protect such advance, their movements should be so 
directed as to keep the main body constantly covered. It is im- 
portant that the line of skirmishers should be supported by a reserve, 
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and thus vacant places on the skirmish line may be filled, cart- 
ridges supplied, and the fatigued relieved, as before stated. Such 
reserve may be formed from the detail of each company assigned to 
skirmish duty, and should be posted about 150 paces in rear of the 
skirmish line. A main reserve posted 400 paces from the line is 
necessary where the skirmishers’ are expected to make a stout 
resistance. The position of the main reserve should be favourable 
to the formation of a new line, in case the skirmish line and reserves 
are obliged to retire. The skirmishers should be well practised in 
handling their pieces. Each man should be a sharpshooter, and 
to that end target practice is all important. The breech-loading 
rifles now in use render each man in the skirmish line a formidable 
opponent. He can fire, easily and accurately, ten or a dozen shots, 
where a soldier armed with a muzzle-loader could fire but one. He 
can load as handily while lying down, and is therefore less exposed. 
With his trowel he can intrench, and thus become a small but by no 
means an insignificant fortification. 

An intrenched skirmish line of breech-loaders will be found 
in future wars to be quite a serious obstacle. It can force 
an army advancing in column to deploy, and when deployed, 
the skirmish line can retire until the advancing army has again 
formed in column to resume the march, when it will be again 
compelled to deploy in order to rout the obstinate line of 
intrenched skirmishers. The advance of an army can thus be 
most seriously obstructed, for its own skirmish line would be 
ineffectual as against an intrenched line, and to fight skirmishers 
with skirmishers involves in grand tactics too much loss of time. In 
such case if the advance of the army is through an open country, its 
route may be cleared by cavalry ; if through a wooded country, or a 
country otherwise difficult for cavalry, the opposing skirmishers have 
still the advantage. 

Skirmishers should be concealed, as far as practicable, from the 
view of the enemy, and thus protected from his fire. This may be 
done by their laying down, or by taking advantage of inequalities in 
the ground, or of trees, groves, forests, walls, fences, or hedges. 
Skirmishers should also be allowed to carry their pieces in such 
manner as may be the most convenient to them. ‘Their movements 
can be best regulated by the bugle. The officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers should repeat and cause the commands to be executed. 
The officers should constantly aim to impress each man with the 
idea of his own individuality, and the responsibility resting upon 
him. They should see that the men economize their strength, pre- 
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serve their presence of mind, husband their ammunition, and profit 
by all the advantages which the ground may offer for cover. The 
men should likewise be taught to feel that they “cannot be 
whipped,” a task that is not difficult with the good old English 
stock. And thus when compelled to give ground, a new position 
will be rapidly gained from which the action can be renewed. Skir- 
mishers handled in this manner will soon learn that the very ardour 
with which an enemy pursues a temporary advantage is almost always 
sure to secure his defeat, if resolutely and unexpectedly confronted 
by the men whom he had supposed to be demoralized and routed. 

Of all regimental manceuvres, the skirmish drill is the most fasci- 
nating, and its importance in modern warfare cannot be over-estimated. 
The full battalion in line as skirmishers covers a front of nearly 
5,000 men, and it is really marvellous to see how completely this 
line is under the control of its commanding officer, whose orders are 
given and repeated from one wing to the other by bugle calls, fami- 
liar to both officers and men, and according to which skirmishers 
advance, lie down, fire, rise up, again advance, march by the flank, 
retreat, rally by fours, rally on the reserve, and finally assemble as a 
battalion in line of battle. These various manceuvres executed at 
the double-quick give to the field a lively appearance, and the men 
seem to vie with each other as if the exercises were a species of 
field sport instead of an important preliminary to battle. 

With breech-loaders and Gatling guns, modern warfare is a new 
art, particularly when aided by railways and telegraphs. The Franco- 
German war was fought with all these new appliances, but in accord- 
ance with old tactical principles. Practically it solved nothing. It 
settled nothing. If our remote ancestors had suddenly found their 
bows and arrows supplanted by flint-locks, and with these new 
weapons had still persisted in waging war in accordance with bow- 
and-arrow tactics, the tactical possibilities of their new weapons 
would have been as little developed as the recently-adopted breech- 
loaders have been utilized in the Franco-German war. A change in 
weapons involves a change in tactics. Close columns by divisions 
or by regiments are not the most desirable formations in the present 
area of warfare, when destructive missiles can be hurled by an enemy 
with a rapidity as of lightning from the heavens. Against such 
fierce assaults,—horizontal tempests, as it were—of iron and lead, 
the troops assaulted must have the means of entrenching upon the 
very ground where they are attacked, or they must retreat with a 
view to bettering their position, or assailing the enemy with a 
stronger force, where he is weaker or less prepared. 
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The system of infantry tactics in use in the United States was 
prepared by Brevet-Major-General Emory Upton, a gallant and 
skilful soldier in our late war, and is particularly remarkable for 
“its easy application to all arms of the service, leaving nothing 
additional to any special branch, except the manual of the arm with 
which it fights, the adaptation of the words of command, the training 
of animals, and the management and care of the material with which 
it is equipped. The principles of the new system, which is based 
upon a front of four men as a unit, are easily learned by new troops, 
which can be fitted for active field service in a shorter time than by 
any other system. 

The countermarch and manceuvring by the rear rank by inver- 
sion are dispensed with, and changes from column into line, and 
simple conversions of front are substituted therefor. The number 
of modes of passing from the “order in column” to the “ order 
in line,” and facing in any direction, are increased. The time 
required for these movements is diminished, and the front rank is 
always kept in the front. The system is adapted equally to column 
movements in an open country, or to movements in narrow roads, 
or in a thickly-wooded country. The single-rank formation now so 
important where breech-loaders are used is a noticeable feature 
in this system, and the skirmishing from double or single rank is 
most effective. 

The great improvements that have been made in the machinery 
of war have so multiplied the powers of the individual soldier, that 
new problems are presented for solution, and new tactical principles 
must be developed to meet exigencies upon the battle-field such as 
human conflicts have not before witnessed. That nation which first 
successfully organizes the new forces will be irresistible, until other 
nations learn the secret. 








JOHN CHINAMAN IN 
AUSTRALIA AND THE WEST, 


BY J, A.“ LANGFORD, LL.D, 


T the beginning of the present year I visited our 
Australian Colonies, crossed the Pacific, staying at a 
few of the South Sea Islands on my way to San Fran- 
cisco, and thence journeyed through California. In 
all these places “John Chinaman” occupies an important and 
perplexing position. He is the subject of discussion everywhere, 
and the continually-increasing numbers of the yellow race which 
now seek employment in Australia and the West raises questions 
of vital importance to the people of the countries in which he makes 
his temporary abode, but not his home. He is deft, skilful, indus- 
trious ; willing to undertake any kind of labour, and contented with 
small wages ; he can thrive, and maintain his health and strength 
on the cheapest and lowest kind of food, and can live in apparent 
comfort where a white man would almost starve. From the burning 
plains of Queensland to the snowy ranges of the Sierra Nevada he 
is equally cheerful and laborious. He disdains no kind of lodging 
and refuses no kind of work. In a word, he is willing to do any- 
thing, to learn everything, so that he may live, earn a little money 
to take back to his beloved China, or, should he die in the strange 
country, to send his bones to be buried in the Flowery Land. 

Only a few years, comparatively speaking, have passed since it 
was possible for a Chinaman to leave his country ; now they are to be 
met with in tens of thousands in various parts of the New World, 
and the cry is, Stillthey come. The early arrivals were everywhere 
welcomed by the settlers, for labour was plentiful, and the labourers 
were few. There was, and is still, a great scarcity of women ; and 
men who were willing to do women’s work, and do it well, were 
most useful to the Colonies. Now, in the washing and getting-up of 
linen, in the use of the sewing-machine, in all domestic work, John 
Chinaman excels, and turns out his work more neatly and more 
expeditiously than is done even by the best feminine workers. He 
makes the best, the neatest, and most dapper of waiters ; is equally 
good in tailoring, in boot and shoemaking, in gardening, and as a 
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digger he has no rival, except in strength ; for his patient industry 
and limited wants enable him to profitably work claims which have 
been left as “cleared out” by the less easily satisfied white com- 
petitor. With such qualities it is no wonder that at first John 
Chinaman made his way, not only without much opposition, but 
with something like a recognition of his usefulness. But now that 
his numbers have so enormously increased, and that with this in- 
crease he is showing his capacity for the higher as well as the lower 
kinds of labour, it is equally no wonder that a strong and bitter 
antagonism—an antagonism daily increasing in its bitterness—is 
manifested by the whites towards this prolific and industrious 
race. The most fearful pictures are drawn of their wickedness, 
depravity, and vice; and the direst evils are prophesied as the 
consequence of their presence. In some places their expulsion is 
vehemently demanded, violence has been threatened, and the poor 
Chinaman, never very considerately used, is exposed to every kind 
of contumely, indignity, and abuse. The bitterness which always 
springs from a difference of race is added to that which arises 
from trade competition ; and John Chinaman is now the cause of 
fierce discussions, hot disputes, and cruel feuds. His presence 
both in Australia and the West is producing problems which per- 
plex alike the statesman and the philanthropist, on the wise solution 
of which the future well-being and prosperity of many lands will 
materially depend. 

During my stay in the Colonies and California, I paid great 
attention to this very interesting question, and saw all I could of 
the Chinese themselves. Frequently visiting their quarters, I saw 
them, as it were, “at home,” at work, at worship, at their festivities, 
and in trade. At the time of my visit the discussions about them 
were waxing “fast and furious,” and John Chinaman was one of 
the most absorbing subjects of the day. In Australia opinion is 
much divided, but is, on the whole, rather favourable to a limited 
and organized immigration. I will take the Colonies separately, 
and give the reader the result of my observations and inquiries on 
this most important question, made on the spot, and in the places 
most immediately concerned. 

Continental Australia is divided into five distinct and independent 
colonies, each one having its own government, its own customs, its 
own mode of looking at public questions ; and very often the policy 
of one settlement differs almost in /ofo from that of its neighbouring 
colony. Thus Victoria, the smallest but most energetic of them 
all, is, in spite of the influence and advocacy of the Melbourne Argus, 
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strongly in favour of Protection, and opposed to further immigration, 
whether of white men or yellow; and no help is given by the Vic- 
torian Government for increasing the population from over the seas. 
A people with a Protection policy requires as few competitors as 
possible, as well as large duties for “the encouragement of native 
industry.” 

A stroll through the Chinese quarter of Melbourne is a pleasant 
and interesting occupation. The part of the city occupied by the 
Celestials is sufficiently large, and the people are sufficiently nu- 
merous to give it the peculiar characteristics which distinguish all 
the places where this curious race have made a local habitation and 
fixed their names on the shop-fronts. They stand at their shop-doors 
smoking their long pipes, patiently waiting for customers, on whom 
they rarely seem in a hurry to attend. In all other parts of the city 
you feel as'if you were at home,—everything, including the people, is 
so like England; but here you feel that you are indeed in a new 
country, among a strange race, with whom you can talk and trade, 
but of whose natures you know little or nothing. Here, at least, 
they are neither intrusive nor obtrusive, but quietly and inoffensively 
pursue their labours and attend to their own business. They follow 
almost all kinds of trades and callings, and are skilful and indus- 
trious in all. Many of their shops are admirably ordered and well 
kept ; and in his outward attire John Chinaman himself is always 
neat and clean. In many of their houses there is much dirt and 
squalor, but not more than in that part of Little Bourke-street and 
the other portions of the city in which the Irish mostly live. Among 
them are several rich merchants, who do a large trade, live im good 
and well-furnished houses, and are spoken of in terms of the highest 
praise for their integrity and fair dealing by the merchants and traders 
of Melbourne. One of these gentlemen, named Kong Meng, has 
acquired great wealth, and won the esteem of a large number of the 
best repute in Australia. He really seems to have settled in Mel- 
bourne, for he has married a Tasmanian lady, and is that rara avis 
of his country: a Chinaman with a fair wife and a large family of 
children not born in his own land. One of the worst of the evils 
attending Chinese immigration is, that not one in a thousand either 
in Australia or the West has a wife. 

The greatest evil I saw in my ramblings about the quarter was the 
enormous number of gambling places and shops for the sale of 
lottery-tickets. These are so many nests of corruption, robbery, and 
fraud, and are producing a most injurious effect on the young, often 
leading to disastrous results. In dozens of shops the ill-directed 
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skill and industry of a large number of Chinese were occupied in 
writing and selling these lottery-tickets ; and I rarely entered one of 
these places without seeing several youths, and in many cases men 
old enough to have known better, making purchases. But this was 
an evil which could be, and was, speedily and effectively dealt with. 
When I was in Melbourne, this shameful traffic was openly carried 
on. About a fortnight after my arrival, an excellent article appeared 
in the Argus exposing the business, and pointing out its evil conse- 
quences. Public attention was thus called to the subject, and before 
I left the Colonies a short Act was passed making it illegal. The 
police at once suppressed the iniquitous trade, and if it is now fol- 
lowed at all it must be im secret, and those engaging in it expose 
themselves to the penalties of the law. 

The Chinese in Melbourne are fairly well treated, and to me they 
seemed a better class than I afterwards found in San Francisco. 
With the exception of those engaged in gold mining in other parts of 
Victoria, they are rarely molested in any way. They follow their 
own pursuits, their own customs, their own religion, and their own 
amusements for the most part as freely as any other section of the 
community. I witnessed the celebration of their New Year’s-day, 
which is the 26th of January. It is kept as a complete holiday, all 
their shops, as far as business is concerned, being closed ; but they 
all open to the rites of hospitality. On a table in each house is 
placed a picture of Buddha or some other god, before which is burnt 
sandal-wood and pastilles. Refreshments, including tobacco and 
cigars, are provided for all-comers. Each one on entering is 
wished “a happy new year,” and is warmly invited to partake of 
the good things provided. A more cheerful or genial celebration of 
a holiday I have rarely witnessed. The conduct of some of those 
who enjoyed the hospitality of the “heathen Chinee” was in sad 
contrast with the sober and staid demeanour of their entertainers. 
The next morning I read in one of the papers—“ In every place the 
greatest order and quiet reigned, the only signs of disorder in the 
Chinese quarter being furnished by ‘larrikins ’—who roamed about 
in small mobs, poking into every corner—and by a few European 
loafers, who, knowing the Chinese customs, called at every shop, 
accepted the various invitations to drink, and at the last place of call 
fell asleep, sprawling drunk on a form, where they were suffered to 
lie by the Asiatics, who despised them.” 

It is, however, at the gold-fields that the Chinese are most nume- 
rous, and that the most virulent opposition to their presence is dis- 
played, their deadliest enemies being the Irish. Whenever a new 
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discovery of gold is announced, they rush in great numbers to the 
place, get as many claims as possible, and never quit while there is 
any gold to be obtained. They are often driven from their holdings 
by armed bands of miners, who commit acts of savage violence on 
their hated competitors. In many cases the Chinese, relying on their 
superior numbers, retaliate on their aggressors, and fierce contests, 
producing much bloodshed, frequently occur. A German gentle- 
man, who had passed several years at various diggings, narrated to me 
many cases of cruel and ruthless deeds of which he had been an eye- 
witness. When driven from their own claims the Chinese will not 
abandon the field, but take up the so-called worn-out claims of their 
oppressors and despoilers, and, in nearly all cases, they extract suffi- 
cient gold to repay them for their labour, if not for their sufferings. 

The Victorian gold-fields have drawn a very large number of 
Chinese to that colony. According to the census of 1871, the 
population was 731,528, of whom 17,899 were Chinese. Of this 
number, 13,374, or nearly 75 per cent. of the whole, were employed 
in the diggings, leaving only 4,525 for the other 116 industries in 
which they engage. This brief statement explains the cause of the 
great and sudden rushes of this gold-seeking race. The census also 
furnishes us with one of the terrible evils connected with their pre- 
sence. Of the 17,857 native Chinese then in Victoria, only 31 were 
females ; that is, one woman to every 575 men. Such a state of 
things must inevitably be productive of great social evils, and may 
well alarm a nation in which it exists. In the ten years between 
1861 and 1871, their numbers in Victoria had decreased by 6,797 ; 
but it is estimated that there has been an increase since the last 
census was taken.’ 

As he is in Victoria, so is John Chinaman in New South Wales. 
His pursuits are the same, his characteristics the same ; and, allowing 
for the difference between Sydney and Melbourne, the Chinese 
quarter of the one is precisely the Chinese quarter of the other. The 
relative proportion of his numbers differs very materially. At the 
last census, in a population of nearly 600,000, the Chinese num- 
bered only 7,455, but his treatment by the Colonists is alike both in 
the towns and at the diggings. 

While I was in Australia I was brought face to face with the state 
of things which follows the discovery of a new gold-field, which was 
made in Queensland, in the Palmer district, and was declared to be 
very rich in the precious metal. There was at once a rush to the district; 
the Chinese, as usual, being the first to seek the new El Dorado. 
They rushed in such numbers that in a short time there were five 
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Chinese to one European, and a strong feeling was aroused against 
them. It was stated that, as soon as possible after the telegraph had 
announced the discovery, John Chinaman was on the spot. One 
ship brought 419 to Cooktown, and five more steamers were to 
follow. With this rush came the news that 2,000 more were at 
Hong Kong waiting for ships to convey them to the same place, and 
to the rich lands of the Palmer district, in which they were already 
securing three-fourths of the alluvial gold. Their presence, and the 
increasing numbers declared to be on their way, were producing 
much alarm and a good deal of ill-feeling among the Europeans. 
“The immense influx of Chinese upon the northern gold-fields ” was 
declared to be a very serious matter, and one which “ may possibly 
lead to serious complications before many months have passed.” It 
was also not unreasonably urged that the Palmer district “ was dis- 
covered, prospected, and opened up in the face of difficulties, priva- 
tions, loss of life, and expense probably greater than were ever 
known in the history of the gold-fields, and in none of these works had 
Chinese any share.” It was also alleged against them, that they 
“ never go outside to prospect, but follow close in the wake of the 
European pioneer, and reap the lion’s share of the result of his dis- 
coveries.” So far as the Palmer district is concerned this is said to 
have been the case “ from first to last,” and that John, “ safe in his 
numerical superiority and his fire-arms, is in the position, when he 
wills it, to dictate to the European digger, and say, “ So far shalt thou 
come and no further.” This excitement and feeling of alarm about 
the “ Jackals” who are said to get the lion’s share, were, under the 
circumstances, not unnatural, but they were premature. A little 
later on we learned that all the old Palmer men were returning from 
the rush ; that 200 men were considered quite enough for the new 
workings ; and that the best reef ever known had been taken up by 
the prospectors. The diggers were rushing about prospecting in all 
directions ; and, as has had always previously been the case, the 
vacant claims in the old diggings had immediately been taken up by 
the Chinese. Another discovery has been made of a new gold-field 
some 160 miles from Cooktown, which was said to be “ richer than 
any yet discovered in the Palmer”; another rush took place, in 
which John Chinaman appeared in his usual force, and all were de- 
claring that his position was “‘ becoming too strong decidedly on our 
gold-fields in the far north to be regarded with anything like com- 
placency.” Everywhere the cry is the same; everywhere John 
Chinaman is received with contempt, hatred, and scorn, and treated 
with violence and injustice. But still he comes in ever-increasing 
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numbers, and the problem is, In what way shall his numbers be 
limited, or his presence got rid of altogether? If he would only 
keep to washing, getting-up linen, gardening, burden-bearing, or any 
kind of porter work, all would be well ; but when he takes to gold- 
seeking in the direct way of working in the gold-fields he is en- 
croaching too far on the white man’s special manor, and must be 
put down. At least, so the white miners and diggers declare; and 
it is rather hard on them, after they have borne the toil, trouble, 
suffering, and expense of discovery, to see the prize carried away by 
the “ yellow ants” from China. Amid such conflicting interests, 
the labour question in the New World is beset with problems which 
are as difficult of solution as any to be met with in the Old. 

Still labourers are much wanted in Australia, and, with the excep- 
tion of Victoria, the various Colonies are making great efforts to 
procure fresh supplies. A remarkable instance occurred during my 
stay, which specially bears upon the subject, and which has a pecu- 
liar interest in itself. South Australia possesses the largest territory 
and is one of the most thinly peopled of the Colonies. Including 
the Northern Territory, it contains more than 900,000 square miles, 
and the population is not yet 300,000. A sum of £100,000 has 
been voted by Parliament for the purposes of emigration during 
1876, and there is a balance of £18,551 of the amount voted last 
year. The Government has entered into an agreement with the 
Right Rev. Bishop Bugnion, head of the unorthodox sect of the 
Greek Church in Russia known as the Mnenonites. The Bishop 
has obtained permission from the Russian Government for the 
emigration of his flock, and has selected the Northern Territory of 
South Australia, as a country admirably fitted for a Russian settle- 
ment, and has entered into an agreement to bring over, as a first 
instalment, 40,000 Mnenonites. These are to become settlers, and 
will be provided with dand to the extent of 60, 120, and 180 acres 
each, according to the class to which they are allotted. They will 
have to pay for the land by instalments in a fixed time, and when 
paid for the money will cover the expense of passage and the cost of 
land at present rates. The emigrants are to come in batches not 
exceeding 1,000 a month for the first six months, and afterwards not 
more than 3,000 a month. They are to bring their own tools and 
provisions, and those who arrive first are to make houses for their 
successors. The Bishop is to be paid £1,000 for his expenses, and 
an allotment of 600 acres of land in the Territory. Mr. Boucant, 
the Premier of South Australia, is very sanguine about the results of 
this attempt to people the North, and states that the Bishop could 
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bring out 100,000 as well as 40,000 ; “but it was thought better to 
be cautious at first.” The agreement was signed at Sydney, and 
Bishop Bugnion at once left for the discharge of his mission. He 
was our fellow-passenger in the Zea/andia, and we crossed the Pacific 
together. He is a courteous, earnest, and devout gentleman ; a 
total abstainer, and a vegetarian ; a pleasant, but somewhat eccentric 
enthusiast. He has firm faith in the success of his mission, and 
expresses his earnest belief that the Northern Territory was directly 
revealed to him by God—a faith in such revelations being one of the 
settled convictions of the worthy Bishop. In the meantime, the 
subject is warmly discussed in Australia; a good deal of ridicule is 
thrown upon the mission, one writer advising us to read “ten” for 
“ forty,” and for “ Russians,” “geese” ; and, with the exception of 
a few South Australians, a pretty general scepticism, or to speak 
more accurately, a total disbelief exists as to its success. Should it 
succeed, it will not have any effect on the numbers or condition of 
the Chinese, and thus will not help in the solution of that problem. 

As a last word about John Chinaman in Australia, I should men- 
tion the rather curious fact that he is not employed as a waiter in 
any of the hotels I entered in the Colonies. 

In the Islands of the Pacific, his moon face, yellow skin, clean 
white garments, and pig-tail are conspicuously present. The 
waiters at the fine hotel at Honolulu are all Chinese ; most of the 
washing is done by them ; and if you see a garden remarkable for 
its neatness and the goodness of its crops you may be sure it is the 
work of a Chinaman. Their presence in the islands is rather wel- 
comed than not, for the natives are an easy-going, listless, indolent 
race, who do not like work, and will do very little of it. This is 
mostly done by the Chinese, who are seen at their best in the sunny 
islands of the South. Seven days after we left the Hawaiian group we 
were steaming along the Californian coast, then passed through the 
glorious Golden Gates, and were soon in San Francisco, the Golden City, 
in which are gathered all the races of the world, including examples 
of the worst of every race ; in which the Chinese swarm in their 
tens of thousands, and to which other tens of thousands are making 
their way. Truly, I was now in the very heart of the Chinese 
trouble, and could see how it was being dealt with in the newest of 
all modern States. 

At the census of 1870, the population of California was returned 
as 582,031, and of these, 49,310 were Chinese. The present popu- 
lation of San Francisco is estimated at 250,000, of which number 
from 25,000 to 30,000 are Chinese, and they are rapidly increasing ; 
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more than 1,500 fresh arrivals were landed in a few days after I 
reached the city, and 3,000 more were brought over in the same 
month. As in Melbourne and Sydney, they are located in one part, 
which is sometimes called the Chinese Quarter, and sometimes Little 
China. Let us visit Little China and see what it is like, and what 
the people are like who dwell therein. To see it all a police-officer 
will be required, and, provided with one, we can go about in safety, 
if not with pleasure. 

The Quarter includes Sacramento, Kearney, Pacific, Dupont, and 
Jackson Streets, with the numerous connecting avenues, the narrow 
winding alleys, and wretched courts with which they abound. Al- 
though so new a town, the buildings in this part look old, and are 
for the most part in a shamefully ruinous and dirty condition. In 
these broken and breaking-down tenements the Chinese are crowded 
more thickly than the rats of which they are the favourite haunts. 
In one dingy-looking house in Jackson Street, which was not long 
ago a good hotel, 1,500 are huddled and crowded together. Bad as 
is the accommodation afforded here, it is much superior to what we 
saw in other lodging-houses. Threading our way down long and 
intricate passages, thronged with inhabitants, and greeted with most 
horrible stenches, we entered some of these places. In rooms not 
large enough to properly accommodate one person we often found 
six or eight, including men, women, and children, all living together, 
with no regard to decency, and, in fact, in circumstances in which 
decency was impossible. One building, once a chapel, has been 
turned into a nest of lodging-houses, which literally swarms with 
tenants, and in which the crowding is simply abominable. Yet worse 
sights than these awaited us. Winding our way down a long, narrow, 
tortuous passage, we entered a court surrounded by rotten and 
tumbling-down wooden buildings. Here our guide lit a candle, in 
order that we might see and avoid the heaps of filth and the pools 
of dark, thick, foul, and reeking water, which almost filled the place. 
These wretched buildings, he told us, were the property of a minister 
who tried to convert the heathens by charging a high rent for these 
disgusting dwellings. He opened a door, and we entered a small 
room in which were twenty Chinese, most of them smoking opium. 
They were lying in their clothes, on planks placed one above another, 
like the berths in a ship, and seemed neither surprised nor offended 
at our intrusion, one of them kindly inviting us to take a turn at his 
opium pipe, which we civilly declined. This was a saddening sight, 
but it is not the worst to be found in the Chinese quarter. 

Very few women are brought over, and of the few who are brought 
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the majority are young slave girls, some of them not more than 
fourteen years of age. They are imported for the worst of purposes, 
and the utter shamelessness and impudent boldness of these poor 
young creatures were most depressing and sickening. It was an 
ordeal most painful to me, from which I escaped as speedily as 
possible, and would not willingly go through it again. It is true that 
all great towhs have their plague-spots, but I never saw anything in 
London, or Liverpool, or New York, or in any of the mighty cities 
either of the Old World or the New so replete with unutterable 
abominations and dens of filth and iniquity as is this part of the 
Chinese quarter of San Francisco. 

Having left the haunts of rag-pickers, thieves, and beggars, with a 
sense of relief I proceeded to visit some of the workshops. In one 
small room we found seven tailors all busy at work, although it was 
nine o'clock at night. Some were deftly plying the needle, and 
others working the sewing-machine. The work produced in both 
employments was wonderfully neat and well done. In this kind of 
employment the Chinese excel, and, it is said, far surpass their white 
competitors. The great charge against them is that they are satisfied 
with less pay, and thus bring down the rate of wages “with us in 
California.” Our next visit was to a gold-worker’s shop, where the 
men were busily engaged in chasing and filagree. We saw rings, 
bracelets, and pendents, and the chasing and ornamentation were 
exquisitely finished. The patience and skill which they display in 
this really skilled labour are beyond all praise. It may be imitative, 
but it is admirably well done ; and, again—O fault of faults—more 
cheaply than by other workers in the precious metals. In the boot 
and shoemaking shops, and in other trades, we found the same skill 
united to the same comparative lowness of price. This in San 
Francisco is a most material point, for it is by far the dearest place 
in the world to live in. 

Our guide next took us to a Chinese pawnbroker’s. The shelves 
were crammed with all the articles used either on the person or in 
the houses of his fellow-countrymen. Fantastic toys, and curious 
ornaments, and pretty little cabinets, were there mixed with all 
kinds of rubbish and lumber. Our attention was specially called to 
the knives, which were very numerous and of various shapes. One 
looked like a harmless fan intended to cool the cheeks of some fair 
Mongolian belle on a hot day, but under that innocent guise was 
concealed a long blade of sharp-pointtd steel—a most formidable 
weapon. Others had two knives in one sheath, many of the sheaths 
being lined with silk, which absorbed the marks of contest, and left 
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the blades bright and clean. It is said that every Chinaman is 
armed with either a single or a double-bladed knife, in the use of 
which he is very skilful. At a time when every European in San 
Francisco carried a revolver, it was not to be expected that the 
Chinaman alone would go unarmed; but now that fire-arms are 
forbidden to be carried without a permit from the proper authorities 
the Chinese should be strictly prohibited from carrying these deadly 
weapons. 

Just before my arrival the Chinese theatres had been closed, and 
their gambling-houses suppressed, so I could not visit either of these 
“peculiar institutions.” I went, however, to a joss-house. To 
reach this temple of paganism we entered a narrow passage in 
Kearney Street, ascended several flights of rotten and creaking stairs, 
groped our way along paths made of trembling and filthy planks, 
and, after going through many labyrinthine windings we found our- 
selves standing before one of the many idols worshipped by the 
Chinese. There are several rooms in the joss-house, each one 
devoted to a special god or goddess. Nearly all the figures repre- 
senting these unseen powers are of life size, and hideously ugly ; 
they seem intended to excite terror or to inspire fear in the hearts 
of their worshippers. Before most of them one or two small pastilles 
are always burning, and great care is taken to keep matters all right 
with the representative of the spirit of evil. Our guide, who boasted 
a “little learning,” gave us some curious and original explanations 
of the powers and functions of the various deities, in which he con- 
trived to mix up all the mythologies of the world. He was par- 
ticularly impressive and eloquent in dilating on the many resem- 
blances and contrasts which the faith of the Chinese offers to that 
of the Christians. We were certainly amused, if not edified, by this 
strange display of a confused and unexpected erudition. 

My last visit was the pleasantest of all. I went to the well-known 
Chinese restaurant in Jackson Street, and found a large party assem- 
bled in celebration of a wedding. They were evidently of the better 
class, and were clad in their holiday attire. One large room was 
filled by women and children, all well dressed, wearing jewels, 
and some of them rather profusely adorned with ornaments. Some 
of the head-dresses were superb in glitter and colour, and the time 
spent in their toilets must at least have equalled that of a London 
lady about to have her first presentation at Court. Some of the 
children were extremely pretty. Their mothers had displayed the 
utmost care in preparing them for the occasion, and they took 
all a mother’s pride in showing them to the strangers. The party 
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was a very merry one, and the laughing, chatting, shouting, eating 
and drinking, were carried on with a heartiness which showed that 
Chinese women knew how to enjoy themselves, and how to keep a 
wedding festival. 

The men, as is the custom, were in rooms to themselves, and 
were as jolly as the women. They received us with a hearty cheer 
and every sign of a sincere welcome. We were pressed to take wine, 
and cigars were literally thrust upon us. The bridegroom was intro- 
duced ; but, of course, the bride was not present; and we were 
informed that the newly-made husband would have to search for her 
for three days, during which the festivities would be kept up. We 
wished the pair all happiness and prosperity, shook hands with most 
of the men, once more admired the children, and bade them all 
good-night. As we left another ringing cheer was given, and thus 
ended our last visit to the Chinese quarter of San Francisco. 

By the publication of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s “ White Conquest,” 
the method of Chinese emigration has been made known to English 
readers. The management is in the hands of five companies in 
China, and a Committee in San Francisco ; the companies procure 
the emigrants and send them out, and the committee receive them, 
and look after them when they have landed. They are of two 
classes, the one paying their own passage-money, and the other 
being paid for by the companies, but both classes arrange that their 
bones or ashes shall be sent back to China in case of death. For 
this object, each man pays five dollars to the dead fund, and the 
committee are charged with this very important part of the business. 
The total debt of a poor emigrant to the companies who send him 
out is from ninety to a hundred dollars, and this amount he has to 
work out before he is free to work for himself. Before he can leave 
China he has to give his pefsonal, as well as a family bond, that he 
will perform his part of the contract. Such is the substance of the 
explanation given to Mr. Dixon by Lee Wong, “a merchant of high 
standing” in San Francisco. To the natural question, “ Do many 
of your bondsmen run away?” Lee Wong is reported to have made 
the following significant reply :—‘‘ They cannot run away ; they have 
no food, no money. They speak no English words ; they know no 
‘Melican’ magistrates. We let them out on hire, receiving their wages, 
and giving them so much a month to live on till our debts are paid. 
We have our spies and henchmen everywhere ; by means of these 
we hear what is going on in every house. We know every man’s 
name, and where he is, and what he is about. Our chief authority 
lies in our control of the dead fund. A man who might not stop at 
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murder would shrink from vexing a tribunal that may cause delay in 
sending back his bones to Hong-Kong.” 

When I arrived at the Golden City, I found the San Franciscans 
in a state of great excitement on the Chinese question. Mass 
meetings were being held, strong resolutions were passed, and 
stronger speeches delivered against these modern invaders of 
America. Government was imperatively called upon to stop the 
inundation which threatened to overwhelm the country and to 
destroy the best interests of the people. The roughs of San Fran- 
cisco are the worst specimens of their class to be found even in the 
New World, and they were the fiercest in their denunciations and 
loudest in the expression of their hostility. The working classes were 
united in their opposition, and even the tradesmen and merchants 
now joined in the war of races which was going on. The continued 
arrivals of fresh consignments helped to fan the flame, and great 
fear was expressed that acts of open violence might precipitate 
affairs and add new complications to a trouble already difficult 
enough to deal with. A gentleman who had lived in San Francisco 
for more than twenty years told me that the opposition to the Chinese 
might be divided into three stages of development. At first, they 
only engaged in the lowest kind of work, and their presence was 
welcomed and encouraged by all except the Irish labourers and the 
idle loafers. As their numbers increased, they turned their hands 
to higher handicrafts, and instead of only engaging in such work as 
washing, gardening, taking up abandoned diggings, blacking boots, 
and portering, they began to make clothes, boots, jewellery, and build 
houses ; then the artisans and mechanics found their presence 
injurious, and became loud and earnest in demanding their expul- 
sion from the State, or, at least, that no fresh arrivals should be 
permitted. During this stage the shopkeepers were rather friendly 
than otherwise, for they found the Chinese cheap and skilful workers, 
and their own profits thereby increased. But then this ubiquitous 
and persevering people began to trade on their own account, and 
undersell the shopkeepers; and now tradesmen, mechanics, Irish 
labourers, and roughs were all united in denouncing John Chinaman, 
united in proclaiming the evils which his presence produced, and 
united in demanding that he should no longer be tolerated. 

Whatever view may be taken of this Chinese immigration, there is 
one aspect of it which makes it distinct from all others. They do 
not come to settle. They never bring their wives and families. The 
few women brought only add to the evils complained of ; they are 
the worst of a bad class; and, including all the women, they are 
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not in the proportion of one to five hundred. They have no inten- 
tion of erecting homesteads, of rearing families, and becoming citizens 
of the countries to which they come in such vast numbers. Their 
sole object is to scrape together a little hoard of gold, and then 
return to their own land. For this purpose they will work all hours 
and at all callings ; they live on rice, or food which Europeans would 
call refuse ; they lodge in places which to the other inhabitants must 
be the hot-beds of disease and the fruitful sources of fever ; they 
spend little on clothes, little on amusements, rarely drink. Their sole 
extravagances are opium and gambling. Their religion requires that 
they should be buried in China, and to lay their bones in any other 
land would be an act of sacrilege from which they would shrink with 
horror. “Your people all go back?” Mr. Dixon asked of Lee 
Wong. “Yes,” he replied, “all good people. Here and there 
some Tartar rascals, having no regard for their ancestors, cut their 
pigtails, and put on ‘ Melican’ clothes. Not men, but curs. Except 
these, all Chinese go back—when they are dead.” Peculiar circum- 
stances demand peculiar treatment, and Chinese immigration might 
be regulated by such conditions as would tend materially to lessen 
its numbers, diminish its evils, and stop the influx at least of the 
scum of the Chinese towns now being sent to America. 

The well-being of a state is one of the chief ends of government ; 
and it is not conducive to this well-being that tens of thousands of 
males, with only tens of females, should be allowed to invade a 
country. It is not for its well-being that a large portion of its in- 
habitants should be of a nomadic class, continually leaving, and their 
places being filled up by continually fresh arrivals. It is not for its 
well-being that a large and ever-increasing quarter of a great city 
should be given up to a class who make it a region of iniquity and 
a source of disease ; a quarter into which you dare not enter without 
a policeman, nor go about without protection—a quarter where he 
can lead you into “ crooked, narrow labyrinthine passages through 
which you can just squeeze, and which you could never find nor 
enter without guidance ; into inner courts, around which, and in the 
midst of which, stand old rickety, tumble-down, vermin-haunted 
hives of wooden tenements, which rise through three or four stories, 
all alive with the swarming lazzaroni, packed into the smallest and 
dirtiest of rooms, and huddled into every dark and filthy corner.” 
If this immigration is to continue, if John Chinaman is to be allowed 
to still further “inundate the West,” it should be under proper regu- 
lations—regulations made by the United States Government, as well 
as by the five companies and their committee in San Francisco. It 
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is urged that by the Constitution you cannot interfere in such a case ; 
that this immigration can neither be prevented nor regulated ; that 
every man from any country, criminals excepted, is free to come and 
to land in America without let or hindrance, and all interference 
would be unconstitutional. The reply to this is, then make it con- 
stitutional. A new evil has arisen—an evil never contemplated 
when the Constitution was formed. Let it be met by wise, restric- 
tive, and regulative measures, and the evil will diminish, or may even 
be turned into a blessing. Labour is, and for many a year to come 
will be, in great demand in these broad and sparsely-populated 
countries ; and surely there is wisdom enough left in the white race 
to solve the problem : how best to use and utilize that which offers 
itself. John Chinaman in America is amenable to the American 
laws ; if he violates them he is punished ; and as things are at pre- 
sent, he is more than punished by the ill-will and intense hatred 
which the whites display towards all coloured people. One reform at 
least ought to be carried out by the municipal authorities. All 
landlords, lodging-house keepers, and owners of tenements, large or 
small, should be compelled to make their houses habitable, to clean 
the filthy courts, and to prevent the overcrowding of the houses. I 
mentioned this reform to an American, but he declared it to be im- 
possible, “unless,” he added, “‘ we were so fortunate as to have in 
San Francisco what they had at Chicago—a great fire.” 

The Chinese have not been silent on the charges made against 
their countrymen. They held meetings, and adopted a memorial 
protesting that these charges are not true, and are to be set down to 
the hostility of the whites. The committee regulating the immigra- 
tion in San Francisco have also forwarded a memorial to President 
Grant, in which they state that they “have neither attempted nor 
desired to interfere with the established order of things, nor to open 
whisky saloons to deal out poison to degrade their fellow-men ; that 
they have promptly paid their duties, rents, and debts; that they 
have tried to send back the prostitutes, but a lawyer of this honour- 
able nation—said to be the author and bearer of those resolutions against 
their people—procured a writ of habeas corpus in the interest of un- 
principled Chinamen, by which the women were brought on shore, 
the courts deciding they had the right to stay if they desired. That 
evil,” they assert, “as well as the Chinese gambling, can be remedied 
by an honest and impartial administration of municipal government. 
If the police would refuse bribes, unprincipled Chinamen would no 
longer be able to purchase immunity from the punishment of their 
crimes.” Perhaps the following passage is the most significant in 
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this remarkable memorial, and deals directly with the demand made 
by the Europeans for putting out the Chinese. The memorialists 
propose the “ modification of the existing treaty, if the best interests 
of America are conserved thereby ; and if the presence of Chinamen 
is offensive to the American people, to prohibit or limit further 
Chinese immigration ; if desirable, even to require the gradual re- 
tirement of the Chinese people now there—an arrangement, though 
not without embarrassment to both parties, likely to be acceptable 
to the Chinese Government, while very acceptable to a certain class 
in America.” The Chinese merchants have thus published their 
plan for the solution of the problem; it now remains to be seen 
what will be done by the American Government and the American 
people. 

All across the Sierra Nevada and the Rocky Mountains I met 
with John Chinaman. On every farm, in every garden, at every 
canal and station, he was at work. At almost every hotel at the 
stations on the Western, the Central, and the Union Pacific rail- 
roads, he was the waiter. He was also busy platelaying and repairing 
the line. He mustered in great force at the mines, although, as 
Mr. Hittell says, “ the white miners have a great dislike to Chinamen, 
who are frequently driven away from their claims, and expelled from 
districts by mobs. In such cases the officers of the law do not ordi- 
narily interfere ; and, no matter how much the unfortunate yellow 
men may be beaten and despoiled, the law does not attempt to 
restore them to their rights or avenge their wrongs.” And so John 
Chinaman continues to come and go, to work and endure ; and will 
continue to come and go, to work and endure, while others are trying 
to determine what shall be his future fate. 
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IX.—THE REFUGEE. 


HAVE often had a wish to know something more than can 

be generally told second-hand of the brave and cultivated 

men whom political misfortune has compelled to seek a 
temporary home amongst us. Without any morbid sympathy 

for the heroes of rash adventure, and without any disposition to 
believe in the virtue or value of conspiracy as a means of restoring 
a dead community to the well-ordered life of nationhood, I have 
felt it impossible to disbelieve that, among the exiles sheltering here 
from the pitiless storm of continental oppression, there must be men 
of high qualities and rare endowments, of whom their native lands 
were not worthy. In the nature of things it is perhaps inevitable 
that high tides of revolution and counter-revolution should throw 
up to the surface weeds without number or name, which can only en- 
cumber the shore to which they float and where they are doomed 
slowly and silently to wither away. But history tells us how many 
of our own truest and noblest spirits were fugitives in bad times 
,abroad. And ever since the Holy Alliance sought to establish a 
system of international police, England has been the principal 
refuge alike for wise and unwise men upon whom despotism would 
lay its heavy hand. I daresay Holland House was often imposed 
upon, and I know that Dudley Stuart was a hundred times taken in. 
But their goodness was not the less good because, like the dew, it 
fell on the evil and the good, the worthy and the undeserving. It 
served potentially to keep up the repute of England for love of justice 
and hatred of oppression, when her statesmen and journals of high 
profession would have bartered it away for some poor counters on the 
‘apis vert of diplomacy. The right of asylum itself has more than 
once in my own recollection seemed to be in jeopardy. The busy 
and unsuspicious cannot be expected to lie awake, listening for the 
stealthy tread of the chief butler or the chief baker as he proceeds 
at the bidding of imperial accomplices outside to pick the lock 
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of our heir-loom treasures. We must only be content to sleep, as 
usual, the sleep of toil, and when we discover some fine morning 
that our servants have been at treacherous work, to dismiss them, 
and to reclaim promptly our pawned or mutilated privileges. 

Last Sunday evening Gerard persuaded me, after my duties for 
the day were done and daylight itself was preparing for its pillow, 
to stroll with him into Hyde Park, that he might talk to me of things 
about which he would probably have felt shy when #ée-a-téfe we 
looked at one another across my supper-table. The foolish boy has 
fallen in love ; no, that’s not it, I mean the boy has fallen in foolish 
love : because the woman, though pretty to gaze upon, gentle in 
manner, and well connected, is an elderly goose, not quite old 
enough to be his mother. How he had come to be bewitched I am 
unable to divine. I do not like to tell him that the world will say 
he is marrying for money; and I can hardly persuade myself of the 
fact, but it looks terribly like it. Still, there is no harm in the 
woman, and she really seems very fond of him. 

As he talked, we wandered on until it grew nearly dark. The 
evening air was infinitely refreshing, and as I determined to resign 
myself to the part of listener, while my young friend preached on the 
advantages of early settlement in life, I gradually subsided into a 
passive, not quite satisfied, frame of mind. As we turned towards 
home the moon rose above a mountain of grey cloud, which had 
hitherto hid her from our view, and the atmosphere having been lately 
cleared by a heavy shower, every object near us became suddenly 
as distinct as though it had been day. We had not proceeded far 
when a little group attracted my attention, as being unlike any that 
we had previously passed. A man, apparently of middle age, occu- 
pied one of the seats near the powder-magazine. His left hand 
rested on the head of a child who stood beside him looking sad 
and tired, as though she longed for the time to come when she might 
go home. Beside him sat a woman plainly dressed, and muffled in 
a veil of heavy black lace, as though she were an invalid. To my 
surprise Gerard recognized and spoke to them. There did not seem 
any special welcome in her greeting, but the expression of her hus- 
band’s countenance brightened as though his mind relaxed for a 
moment from the gloom of sad pre-occupation. I moved on slowly, 
fearing lest I should be one too many at the unexpected meeting. 
But my companion, when he overtook me, was filled with regret that 
I had not lingered near at hand. 

“She would have been glad to make your acquaintance,” he said, 
“for she has often been at the chapel, and would like to bring her 
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little girl; but he says she is too young, and I suspect their notions 
of religion do not quite agree.” 

It was too late to turn back, and I thought it might perhaps be 
better that I should take an opportunity to pay a friendly, if not 
pastoral visit, if it would be acceptable. 

“Poor souls!” he said, “they would be only too delighted, if 
you will.” 

The antecedents of the refugee were but imperfectly known to 
my young friend, whose partiality maintained itself on plausible if 
not logical principles. If those we love or pity or revere have been 
unhappy in other days, or erring or culpable, do they not more 
emphatically need sympathy and solace, aid and encouragement, in 
their efforts to retrieve the half-lost battle of life? If ye bring choice 
flowers to such only as have rich gardens of their own, hoping for 
lilies and roses in return, what thank have ye? Do not the 
traffickers in the buzzing fair of fashion and players at brag in 
costly entertaining do even the same? Do you know that a man has 
been betrayed into a rash deed he cannot justify or undo? or do 
you suspect that a woman has unthinkingly compromised herself, 
in fact, though not in name? and do you not believe that 
these solitary sins may be buried in oblivion, and opportunities 
afforded to live a life of purity and doing good? Ought not one 
to bear, cordially and companionably, the help that impoverishes 
the giver nought, but makes the recipient rich indeed? So thought 
Gerard, though he dared not say so at the time, when speaking of 
his friend, lest he should betray their secret. It was not necessary 
that he should vindicate a preference which nobody thought of 
questioning. He was seldom seen by any one he knew in the 
society of the exiles, and his visits to their humble and remote 
dwelling were, as far as he knew, unnoticed and unnoticeable. In 
this, as I subsequently learned, he was indeed mistaken ; for every 
time his Hansom cab pulled up at the corner of Caradoc Place, a 
jotting of the fact was made by a withered hand in the embrasure of 
a window opposite, where sat continually an elderly woman, said to be 
paralyzed, and to all appearance dragging out a lingering existence 
in a kind of torpid state. Of her and her oversight he was of course 
unconscious. He had a dim and dreamy sense, I think, that his 
peregrinations beyond Maida Vale had about them a slight tinge of 
romance which did not diminish his subdued and silent feeling of self- 
importance, so natural and pardonable at his age. From a college 
friend, whose lineage was as high as his purse was low, and who 
thought himself a made man for life because his aunt, Lady Favor- 
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field, had got him a permanent place of seventy pounds a year in 
the Foreign Office, he sought in vain to learn the outlines of the 
general practice of that department in dealing with fugitives from 
despotic wrath. Allusion to any particular person or any specially 
exacting government was of course out of the question. But expres- 
sions of misgiving would sometimes escape Antero which haunted him 
for days together, and drove him more than once to try if it were 
possible to ascertain whether for a poor and friendless un-notability 
our boasted right of asylum was really whisper-proof. Ex-monarchs 
and their ministers, general officers who had broken their parole, 
Polish or Spanish grandees, French counts and Piedmontese mar- 
quises, might dwell here in absolute security. Men who notoriously 
wrote and spoke against their persecutors what would have sent 
them to a fortress for life had it been uttered within their native 
confines. Genteel exiles, and exiles whose notoriety was tall enough 
to have been discerned across the Channel ere they came hither, 
were safe enough; but was it quite so certain that men whose 
names -had never appeared in letters from “Our own Correspon- 
dent,” at Warsaw, Berlin, Vienna, or Madrid, would be sure to 
return to their lodgings in Leicester Square some hours after dark ? 
It might be all right, and he had heard Lord Dudley Stuart and 
other patriotic M.P.’s declare at public meetings and upon the 
hustings that national honour had no respect of persons. But when 
he asked his relative, the old Queen’s Counsel, whether there was 
‘ any law which afforded a guarantee to uninfluential fugitives from the 
implacable malice of baffled: power, or any remedy in case of their 
being demanded on some trumped-up charge of unpolitical crime, 
he could get no satisfaction, nor indeed any better comfort than, that 
public opinion, if brought to bear, would not support any Secretary 
of State that gave up an honest man upon a mere pretence. He 
had, it is true, a notion that while Canning or Palmerston ruled 
in Downing Street, and decided each question that came before 
him on hand-to-mouth principles of what he called the policy 
worthy of England, lieutenants of insurgent horse, and editors of 
revolutionary papers, and secretaries of seditious committees who 
had eluded the frontier police by a timely visit to the barber or 
a change in the sex of their apparel, might walk down the New 
Road alone at any hour of the night, with as little apprehension as 
Britons born in the land. But he could not see how it therefore 
followed that things must always remain the same when small- 
minded and cold-hearted politicians succeeded them at the Foreign 
Office. His young friend there knew no more about the variable 
Z 2 
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and varying doctrine said to be held on the subject by his lordly 
chief, than of the duties likely to be endorsed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in his ensuing budget. Frank Dillingham’s duties 
were confined to the chronicling of dispatches not marked private 
or confidential, and posting their non-contents in a book which when 
full was to be sent to get a place if it could on the groaning shelves 
of the lumber-room, never more to be disinterred or brought back 
into daylight. You might as well have asked one of the ink-bottles 
into which he dipped his apprentice pen what the grey-headed 
gentleman in the easy chair and the Turkey-carpeted room with the 
double doors, muttered in reply to the florid fanfaronade about the 
general state of Europe in the interest of a certain equilibrium, 
which the newly-appointed Ambassador had been instructed to 
convey to Lord Tremble, with assurances of his Imperial master’s 
highest consideration. Lord Tremble is a well-bred, well-read, 
well-connected, well-dressed man, who is where he is because upon 
the whole there is less jealousy of him than of anyone else among 
the ambitious and envious men of his party. Small prejudices he 
has some ; large views, high aims, or deep convictions, none. He 
would not willingly offend the Court—not from any sense of chivalry 
or inherited attachment to the Sovereign of the Dynasty, or from 
any calculation of possible favours to be won for the benefit of 
relations or dependents. He does not care enough for any of his 
own kindred to incur the imputation of a job on his account ; and 
as for friends for whom the least sacrifice of personal ease, or what 
his cold vanity calls personal independence, he is not capable of 
comprehending what such acquaintances are worth. His coronet 
came to him with the entailed estates; his wife came to 
him because she chose to marry him; his horses come te 
the door because it is the custom for a peer to be rolled 
about upon four wheels, but not because he has any pleasure 
in them or could tell what age or colour they are; and the diplo- 
matic representatives of all the Courts of Christendom come to 
him not in the hope of hearing anything novel or striking, en- 
couraging or suggestive, from his barren talk, but to be enabled to 
report authentically from time to time that under existing circum- 
stances England has no opinion to offer which would in any way 
limit her freedom of rumination and reserve. -The Earl is a man 
who lives without hopes in a trackless jungle of fears. He has 
read history only to note the mistakes of politicians and the 
penalties they had to pay by attempting too much. Little thanks 
the best of them got for sleepless nights and days of effort. He is 
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too sensible to lose his natural rest designing schemes of national 
aggrandizement, or in the defence of the freedom of weaker neigh- 
bours. With him national philanthropy is fudge; individual 
patriotism, affectation ; the love of distinction in men of his own 
order, overweening conceit,—in men of the people, cupidity or 
presumption. He would keep up the Church as he would keep a 
fire-brigade, as a preventive measure against fire. He would keep 
down the army to the lowest point, as being a waste of so much 
muscular power. He would hold by the throne as an anchor of 
property and order, moored to which his unearned share of the 
cargo is safer than it could ever be adrift on any tide of change 
or borne along by any breeze of personal success. Like every 
selfish man he chuckles at whatever savours of public approval and 
passing popularity. His private secretary once thought he saw him 
turning over the leaves of a commonplace-book in which were 
preserved cuttings from newspapers applausive of his doings and 
sayings ; but he never was known to make the slightest allusion to 
these straws which lay thinly spread between the bricks of his 
reputation. That reputation, piled up laboriously in the course of 
years, has in it neither form nor comeliness, but is simply a moderate- 
sized pyramid, inertly resisting the influences of time, but suggestive 
neither of progress nor improvement, benefit to man nor love to 
God. Fit emblem of his prosaic and persevering nature, the chief 
idea it suggests is, immobility ; the only reflection the uncreative 
egotism of its maker, which recks not how many heavy-laden 
sufferers languish or sink forgotten, so that he secures prominence 
and permanency. War may devastate the plains of an ally; but why 
should he interfere? A famine may scourge a poor or improvident 
province ; but what is that in his economic philosophy but the 
natural result of neglecting the laws that contribute to the wealth 
of nations? Depletion must be allowed to proceed until the supply 
of labour does not exceed the remunerative demand. The great- 
ness and happiness of a nation is but expressed by the wealth and 
power of its chief landowners and merchants. If-their yearly 
gains are great, and their sleep is undisturbed by anxiety, the country 
must be growing fat ; and fatness is, after all, the great good of 
life, if not the only good, for who knows anything about the future 
in this world or the next? and on this latter point his Lordship is 
too prudent to express an opinion, if indeed he has one. 

It is not surprising that the friends of poor and perilous refugees 
should have little faith in the official protection of such a Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. Sooner than get into a quarrel, or even 
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a wrangle, with any despotic Government, he would let any number 
of them quietly slip through the fingers of his department without 
evincing the slightest consciousness of what was going on. They 
would be far on their way over sea, or beyond it, before “ his atten- 
tion had been called to the circumstances into which inquiry should 
be made.” A tardy correspondence, full of incomplete and doubtful 
statements regarding the antecedents of the accused, and “ the wholly 
un-political nature of the charges set forth in the accusation,” would 
be wound up by a cautious platitude expressing the “ hope of Her 
Majesty’s Government that foreign states would bear in mind that 
one of the traditional principles from which it could not depart was 
that of the right of asylum, and that public opinion would never 
sanction the abandonment of that right in obedience to the dictates 
of a foreign power.” For Lord Tremble is a first-rate platitudinarian, 
and part of his system is to take care that his special pomposities are 
made the theme of leading articles in certain journals with which he 
keeps up semi-confidential relations, feeding them with scraps of unim- 
portant information or shreds of private letters, on whose authority 
they may contradict some startling paragraph in the Go/os or the 
Algemeine Zeitung. But long before the papers were laid upon the 
table the unhappy exiles would be out of reach and beyond hearing, 
sucked down into the vortex of tyrannic vengeance, never to be seen 
upon the surface more. 

I talked the matter over with Gerard after supper, and I could not 
for the life of me pretend that I differed materially from him in his 
estimate of our Foreign Office, and of the deplorable uncertainty that 
hung like a thick mist over its practice in matters of extradition. I 
knew something of Lord Tremble personally, and in my own mind 
I set him down as a mere time-server—a man who would give up 
everything and anything which he thought it suited him to give up 
in the maintenance of kis own ambition.* I grew curious, as we 
talked, to learn why Gerard was so much interested for the safety of 
Antero ; and the outline he gave me of his story, though it did not 
explain all I should have liked to know, had about it so much of 
probability and the look of truth, that I made up my mind to pay 
his friend a visit and judge for myself, if I had the opportunity, what 
manner of man he was. 





* At the time to which the narrative relates, there was upon the statute-book 
no law declamatory of the national will regarding extradition, or regulating the 
practice by any uniform rules, so as to protect refugees against being demanded 
upon one set of charges and tried upon another or a series of others. 
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12th October.—I meant long since to have called to see Gerard’s 
friends at Caradoc Place, but my time was fully occupied with more 
peremptory cares, and to leaving town for the holidays. And since 
my return I was unable till yesterday to find the address which he 
had left me the night before he set out on his tour to America. 
This morning I was resolved to defer my pilgrimage no longer, and, 
taking the Kilburn omnibus from Park Lane, I found myself ere 
noon in a neighbourhood of half-made roads and half-built houses 
on the nethermost verge of metropolitan civilization. It had rained 
all the night before, and the unmacadamised roads were a dark 
slough of mud, while the poor attempts at pathway on one side were 
little better than a regular succession of pools, with patches of half- 
hardened gravel fringed with stunted weeds. Many of the buildings 
were still in the skeleton stage, roofed, but windowless ; and many 
more were still untenanted, and looked as if nobody would ever take 
them. There was a sad, lonely look about the place, and I asked 
my way in vain from the few persons I met, none of whom seemed 
to care even to guess in what direction I had better wend my way. 
Not a postman or policeman was to be seen, as though the out- 
cast heathen in that desolate region were beyond the providential 
hamlet of St. Martin’s-le-Grand or Scotland Yard. “Is it Radstock 
Street, you mean,” said a vendor of “fine Yarmouths,” who at length 
overtook me, and splashed me up to my knees in passing ere I could 
arrest his progress or cause a suspension of his appetising cry. “ No,” 
I rejoined, “ not Radstock, but Caradoc Place.” After a brief pause 
for reflection, and a look as if a bright thought struck him, my 
odoriferous acquaintance said in an octave lower than his profes- 
sional voice, “ Oh, yes, turn to the left and forenenst them lot of 
bricks, and keep on down till you come to the ‘ Welsh Rabbit’ 
public-house, and then go a little way to your right over the field and 
you are at Caroline Place, and no mistake!” and then to make up 
for lost time, he broke forth into “ Fine Yarmouths,” “ Fine Yar- 
mouths,” splashing away as he went a-head, and leaving me to utter 
the desponding soliloquy,— “ As you were !” 

I own that philanthropy, or political humanity, or what you will, 
was beginning to grow indolent and despondent under the circum- 
stances, and what might have happened if it had not just then sud- 
denly come on to rain with pitiless intensity I do not pretend to 
say. But as I took shelter for a moment beneath the projecting lintel 
of a doorway, until I could button up my coat to the weather-proof 
point and prepare to face homewards when the squall abated, the 
door opened, and a kindly voice bade me step in, as the shower was 
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likely to last. It needed no persuasion to induce me to do so, and 
beside a cheerful little fire I was soon in high talk with my unknown 
host. He was too rheumatic, he said, to offer me personal guidance 
in such weather ; but as he had reason to know the topography of 
the region well, he would give me a pen-and-ink map on the back of 
a card, by which I could find my way if I chose. He had paid 
dearly, he said, for his knowledge of the neighbourhood, having, 
along with two other friends now dead and gone, sunk all his 
makings and savings in building speculation there. At first they 
had been very successful, and let their houses as fast as they could 
run them up, and faster. People came and took them when they 
were hardly over ground. They thought they could never do enough ; 
money was cheap, they borrowed on mortgage and went on building 
till the panic came, and everything went down ; and the men with 
the long purse foreclosed, and got the whole tract with the half- 
finished houses upon it for next to nothing. That is the way, he 
said, everything goes now in this country ; monster shops and mam- 
moth hotels, and amalgamated railways. Small industries are 
beaten and broken-hearted ; and there is no help for it that I can 
see. ‘But are you certain,” he said, “ that it is Caradoc Place you 
want ? there are but half a dozen inhabited houses there, two upon 
one side and four on the other, most of them I think I know, and 
not any of them of much account. The Primitive Methodist 
preacher lives at number one, and next door there is a paralytic 
party that never goes out, but sits all day in the window watching 
the flies,—a gentlewoman, they say, and pays her way, but has 
nobody coming to see her, and when her servant goes out she shuts 
the door, and lets herself in with a latch-key, and can hardly say 
what she wants in the shops with her outlandish tongue. Opposite 
there is a clerk in Barnaby’s Warehouse, Edgware Road, but he is 
not likely to be at home till late in the evening; next door is 
empty ever since the widow died with typhoid fever, but her poor 
little children are scattered, God knows where ; and next to that 
there used to be some sort of foreigners, Antico, or Angelo, or 
some nonsensical name of that kind, a suspicious-looking character 
that seldom went out in daylight. But he had a handsome wife, 
they say ; I never saw her myself, but Knowles, the surgeon, had a 
good look at her once when her child had a fall, and he told me 
that when she came for him and brought him into the room where 
the poor little creature was lying insensible, and as she fancied dead, 
she fell on her knees and poured forth such a torrent of sobs and 
prayers as he had never heard in his whole life before. But the 
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little thing wakened up, and she went pretty near mad with 
oy.” 
. “ And where was the gloomy father you talked about all this time?” 

“ Nobody knows, but he has sometimes been missing for days 
together; at no good, of course, while away, and never seen to 
come back ; given to vice of some kind I suppose that makes him 
neglect his family, and behave in this unaccountable way. But I 
never spoke to the man, and may be he is not as bad as he is 
painted.” 

I recognized but too clearly the dark outlines of the household 
of which I was in quest, and rather disenchanted my informant 
by confessing that thither I was bound. His communicativeness 
rose rapidly. He did what he could to efface the sharper tracings 
of the sketch he had given me ; and the rain having nearly ceased, 
I thanked him for his timely shelter and departed; not without 
expressing a wish that we might meet again ; for, in spite of his 
disappointments and prejudices I could not help liking the look 
and the talk of the man. 

At length I found myself at the door of the dwelling I had 
waded through so much mire to gain. No stir of life gave intima- 
tion that there was anyone within. I heard the bell answer to my 
summons, but no step or voice was audible. After a second appeal 
the window above the hall-door was half raised, and a low gentle 
voice seemed timidly to ask,—“ Qué est Jd?” I answered that I was 
a friend of M. Gerard, and was there by his desire. “ Ah, Cest bon” 
the window was shut down quickly, and I expected every moment 
to be admitted. But full five minutes more I had to wait, with 
such equanimity as a Chaplain of Ease ought to feel when kept at 
an unopened door after he has been promised admittance. What was 
the domestic cause of the delay, and whether attributable to political 
hesitation or a desperate attempt to fore-sharpen the arts of the 
toilet I shall never know. Enough for me that at last the top 
bolt was drawn and the chain loosened, and I was admitted to the 
lair of the hunted refugee. 

In a scantily-furnished room, the lady whom I had seen many 
weeks before in Hyde Park watched by the side of the little one, 
who was sleeping heavily, and, as they told me, had not quite 
recovered from the accident of which I had heard. She advanced to 
meet me, and with a well-bred air and tone, inquired for Gerard. 
Antero said he though he had quitted England, and would come to 
see them not any more. Long ago he had spoken to them of his 
friend, a priest, who would call one day and be as as sympathique as 
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he was, but he did not come. A glance from her dark eyes bid me 
avouch who I was, as though she could not do so. There wasa 
mournful misgiving in his expression as he listened mutely to’'my 
account, not very intelligible, I fear, of why I had not come long 
ago, and why now. I never remember to have felt myself looked 
through and through in such a fashion ; and every word of his calm 
but stern courtesy fell upon my heart like lead. Yielding to an 
impulse better than reason, I took a testament from my pocket, and 
laying it gently on the bosom of the little child, said, I have brought 
you this, lady, for your comfort in sorrow, and every Sabbath 
evening I will pray that you and yours may have peace, and that I 
may be forgiven for not coming here before. The sceptic soul of 
the man was touched, and, laying his hard hand upon my shoulder, 
he muttered rather than articulated thanks, begged me to be seated, 
and entered into conversation freely, while every trace of the cruel 
gloom of distrust gradually passed away. He had been, he said, above 
a year in England, having fled for his life when the revolt in which he 
was engaged to participate was crushed, and the names of all who were 
directly or indirectly accessory to the design had been betrayed to the 
Government. He had not himself borne arms, his appointed province 
being to keep up in cipher correspondence between various district 
committees, in the hopes that thereby premature outbreaks might be 
prevented and the organization rendered so complete as to be at 
length irresistible, and, consequently, free comparatively from the 
risk of causing bloodshed. But, as usual, there were traitors in their 
camp ; partial émeutes were provoked, and put down with every 
evidence of extreme vigour ; exasperation spread, and, prematurely, 
district after district arose only to be drowned in a tempest of 
vengeance. Not till it was certain all at the time was lost did he 
abandon his post. Had he remained another hour he would have 
shared the fate of Blum and Battziny. His wife, who was of noble 
family, had for some months been unable to follow him, and her 
family, who belonged to the triumphant party, were much incensed 
at the notion of her sharing his exile. There was no artifice they 
would not use to get her.back, and no violence or fraud they would 
disdain to take him from his present place of refuge. He knew 
several who were in like case, living in terror of being accused of 
some civil offence which they could not of course disprove here, and 
which therefore a magistrate might send them to be tried for in 
their own country. This would be simply a cheat; but no time 
or opportunity, they were told, would be given them to appeal to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and-they would be hurried away before 
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any English friend could interpose or remonstrate. They had even 
been warned that secret police agents had been sent to watch them ; 
to learn their haunts and track their movements, and that it was not 
impossible they might be beset or made away with, gagged or put 
by night on board a foreign vessel in the river; and once out of the 
jurisdiction of Great Britain their doom would be irretrievable. I 
tried hard to allay his apprehensions, and declared my belief that no 
instance had occurred of kidnapping such as he half-incredulously 
foreshadowed ; while, as regarded proceedings before a magistrate, 
I thought it hardly possible that a Secretary of State would sign a 
warrant of deportation without some inquiry into the circumstances, 
and without such delay as would almost inevitably lead to publicity. 
But when he placed in my hand a copy of the Government Bill of 
1852, brought in avowedly at the instance of the French Govern- 
ment immediately after the coup d'état, to render more summary and 
indiscriminate the surrender of refugees, my confidence in my own 
words of encouragement fainted in me: and when he asked How 
can other Governments be refused what is granted to one, I felt it 
die out in my bosom. At length I rose to take my leave, promising 
to consult with one or two legal friends, and in a few days to return 
to him. Meanwhile, I urged him to change his isolated residence 
for one less lonely, and consequently more within help in case of 
need. Strange to say, he had not so thought of it before. A vague 
and unpractical notion seems to have possessed him that in this 
semi-solitude he might have a better chance of escaping observation 
till the time of resentful tyranny should be overpast. Something, I 
know not what, prompted me to inquire if he knew who lived 
opposite in the character of an invalid, but, as I was informed, 
receiving no visitors, never moving out, and as was believed commu- 
nicating with no one but a foreign servant whose country the people 
in the neighbourhood did not seem to understand. He shuddered 
as I spoke, looked wistfully at his wife’s anxious face, and said 
slowly,—“ Blind that Iam not to have seen this before, it is clear 
enough now.” I gave him my address and parted, begging that he 
would call on me or write to me. 

But I saw his faceno more. About a week after I went again, and 
found that he was gone. I had the curiosity to inquire about his oppo- 
site neighbour, but was told that a sudden cure had been effected in 
that quarter, and that the sick had been able to take up her bed and 
walk, leaving no trace behind of her altered whereabouts. No doubt 
she was a spy and, her occupation in Caradoc Place being gone, her 
man-trapping services were utilized elsewhere. 
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When Gerard returned from his Autumn tour, he learned some 
particulars of his friend’s disappearance. Naturally of a gloomy 
and despondent temper, he had, during his seclusion in a London 
suburb, gradually become possessed with the idea that his rendition 
was an object of peculiar and exceptional desire to the powerful 
despotism he had ventured to pluck by the beard. He mistook pro- 
bably the object of its espionage, which was more likely to be 
concerned with observing, noting, and reporting the names of his 
associates, and their manner of life, than with compassing his 
individual destruction. It was better work tracing who were his 
companions in exile, and finding out whence they drew their 
supplies, and with whom they corresponded, than to break the clue 
to the half-hidden web of disaffection by some act of extraditional 
violence, or resort to malpractices not even colourably defensible. 
Mention of the latter would have simply provoked a smile of in- 
credulity among the most excited politicians amongst us ; nor would 
they even now be regarded as believable, had it not been for the 
timely exposure a few years ago of the circumstances connected 
with kidnapping in Canada, and deportation through England of 
the fugitive L’Amirand, who was demanded on a charge which 
could not even frimé facie be substantiated against him ; kid- 
napped by the agents of the French police, hurried on board ship, 
brought in custody to Liverpool, and thence transmitted without 
opportunity for invoking the protection of English law to Calais, 
where he was delivered over to his prosecutors. L’Amirand was 
subsequently tried upon another charge and pronounced guilty. 
Our foreign office grumbled, and, on one occasion ventured even to 
growl; but the French Government, disavowing the kidnappers, 
asked with a polite sneer if the clause of the subsisting treaty had 
been broken, or of what English statute it could be said to have 
notice forbidding a prisoner to be tried for a different offence from 
that regarding which he had been surrendered. The reclamation of 
our Foreign Office proved absolutely abortive, L’Amirand was 
undoubtedly a rogue ; and public sympathy for him was out of the 
question. Yet the scandal of the case awakened the juridicial con- 
science of the country to a sense of the danger to its honour which 
such an unguarded position afforded: and the Act of 1870 has 
barred that way of treachery for evermore. But in the days to which 
the foregoing narrative refers, all was comparatively dim and uncertain. 
Antero sought in vain legal assurance for the safety of his domicile 
here ; and weary of the prolonged wretchedness of daily and nightly 
insecurity, he resolved to betake himself with those he loved to the 
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United States, where, under an assumed name, he hoped that he 
might live in peace till political times should change in the country 
he had loved, not wisely but too well. His resources being scanty, 
he took passage on an emigrant ship bound for New York. The 
vessel foundered, and he and his loved ones perished. 

In what diplomatic correspondence or parliamentary return will 
cases like this be even glanced at? They are part of materials from 
written history which pass rapidly out of sight and remembrance, 
and which, save in some chance page of personal recollections, may 
never be recalled. 


(Zo be continued. : 





DOUGLAS JERROLD AND HIS 


LETTERS.* 
BY CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 





PART I. 


IGT A HE leading characteristic of Douglas Jerrold’s nature was 
5 earnestness. He was earnest in his abhorrence of all 
5 things mean and interested ; earnest in his noble indig- 
nation at wrong and oppression ; earnest in the very 

wit with which he vented his sense of detestation for evil-doing. 
He was deeply earnest in all serious things; and very much in 
earnest when dealing with less apparently important matters, which 
he thought needed the scourge of a sarcasm. Any one who could 
doubt the earnestness of Jerrold should have seen him when a child 
was the topic ; the fire of his eye, the quiver of his lip, bore witness 
to the truth of the phrase he himself uses in his charming drama of 
“The Schoolfellows,” showing that to him indeed “children are 
sacred things.” We once received a letter from him expressing in 
pungent terms his bitter disgust at an existing evil, and concluding 
with a light turn serving to throw off the load that oppresses him :— 


Putney, Oct. 21st, 1849. 


My DEAR Mrs. CLARKE.—The wisdom of the law is about to 
preach from the scaffold on the sacredness of life ; and, to illustrate 
its sanctity, will straightway strangle a woman as soon as she have 
strength renewed from child-birth. I would fain believe, despite the 
threat of Sir G G to hang this wretched creature as soon as 
restorations shall have had their benign effect, that the Government 
only need pressure from without to commute the sentence. A peti- 
tion—a woman’s petition—is in course of signature. You are, I 
believe, not a reader of that mixture of good and evil, a newspaper ; 
hence, may be unaware of the fact. I need not ask you, Will you 
sign it? ‘The document lies at Gilpin’s—a noble fellow—the book- 
seller, Bishopsgate. Should her Majesty run down the list of names, 
I think her bettered taste in Shakespeare would dwell complacently 
on the name of Mary Cowden Clarke. 

I don’t know when they pay dividends at the Bank, but if this be 





* The remainder of Mr. and Mrs. CLARKE’s “‘ Letters of Leigh Hunt ” were 
consumed in the recent fire in Turnmill Street. 
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the time, you can in the same journey fill your pocket, and lighten 
your conscience. Regards to Clarke. Yours ever truly, 
D.. JERROLD. 


Jerrold took a hearty interest in an attempted reform, in a matter 
which affected him as a literary man, a reform since accomplished— 
the Repeal of all Taxes on Knowledge. He had been invited to 
take the chair at a meeting for the consideration of the subject ; and 
he sent the following witty letter to be read instead of a speech from 
him, being unable to attend :— 


West Lodge, Putney, Lower Common, Feb. 25th, 1852. 

Dear Sir,—Disabled by an accident from personal attendance at 
your meeting, I trust I may herein be permitted to express my 
heartiest sympathy with its great social purpose. That the fabric, 
paper, newspapers, and advertisements should be taxed by any 
Government possessing paternal yearnings for the education of a 
people, defies the argument of reason. Why not, to help the lame 
and to aid the short-sighted, lay a tax upon crutches, and enforce a 
duty upon spectacles ? 

I am not aware of the number of professional writers—of men who 
live from pen to mouth—flourishing this day in merry England ; but 
it appears to me, and the notion, to a new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (I am happy to say one of “ my order—of the goosequill, 
not of the heron’s plume) may have some significance ; why not 
enforce a duty upon the very source and origin of letters? Why not 
have a literary poll-tax, a duty upon books and “articles” in their 
rawest materials? Let every author pay for his license, poetic or 
otherwise. This would give a wholeness of contradiction to a pro- 
fessed desire for knowledge, when existing with taxation of its 
material elements. ‘Thus, the exciseman, beginning with authors’ 
brains, would descend through rags, and duly end with paper. This 
tax upon news is captious and arbitrary ; arbitrary, I say, for what is 
not news? A noble lord makes a speech: his rays of intelligence 
compressed like Milton’s fallen angels, are in a few black rows of this 
type; and this is news. And is not a new book “news?” Let 
Ovid first tell us how Midas first laid himself down, and—private 
and confidential—whispered to the reeds “I have ears ;” and is not 
that news? Do many noble lords, even in Parliament, tell us any- 
thing newer ? 

The tax on advertisement is—it is patent—a. tax even upon the 
industry of the very hardest workers. Why should the Exchequer 
waylay the errand-boy and oppress the maid-of-all-work ? Wherefore 
should Mary Ann be made to disburse her eighteenpence at the 
Stamp Office ere she can show her face in print, wanting a place, 
although to the discomfiture of those first-created Chancellors of the 
Exchequer—the spiders ? 

In conclusion, I must congratulate the meeting on the advent of 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Right Honourable 
Benjamin D’Israeli is the successful man of letters. He has ink in 
his veins. The goosequill—let gold and silver-sticks twinkle as they 
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may—leads the House of Commons. Thus, I feel confident that 
the literary instincts of the right honourable gentleman will give 
new animation to the coldness of statesmanship, apt to be numbed 
by tightness of red-tape. We are, I know, early taught to despair of 
the right honourable gentleman, because he is allowed to be that 
smallest of things, “a wit.” Is arithmetic for ever to be the monopoly 
of substantial respectable dulness? Must it be that a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, like Portia’s portrait, is only to be found in lead? 

No, sir, I have a cheerful faith that our new fiscal minister will, to 
the confusion of obese dulness, show his potency over pounds, 
shillings, and pence. The Exchequer L.S. D. that have hitherto 
been as the three Witches—the weird sisters—stopping us, wherever 
we turned, the right honourable gentleman will at the least trans- 
form into the three Graces, making them in all their salutations, at 
home and abroad, welcome and agreeable. But with respect to the 
L. S. D. upon knowledge, he will, I feel confident, cause at once the 
weird sisterhood to melt into thin air; and thus—let the meeting 
take heart with the assurance,—thus will fade and be dissolved the 
Penny New’s-tax—the errand-boy and maid-of-all-work’s tax—and 
the tax on that innocent white thing, the tax on paper. With this 
hope I remain, yours faithfully, 

J. Alfred Novello, Esq., DouGLas JERROLD. 


Sub-Treasurer of the Association for the Repeal 
of all Taxes upon Knowledge. 


Another letter, excusing his attendance at a meeting, serves to show 
his lively interest in the Whittington Club, of which he was the 
Founder and President ; and also demonstrates his sincere desire for 
the establishment of recognized social equality for women with men. 
This is the letter :-— 


To the Secretary of the Whittington Club. 
West Lodge, Putney Lower Common, June 18th. 

Dear Sir,—It is to me a very great disappointment that I am 
denied the pleasure of being with you on the interesting occasion of 
to-day ; when the club starts into vigorous existence, entering upon— 
I hope and believe—a long life of usefulness to present and succeed- 
ing generations. I have for some days been labouring with a violent 
cold, which, at the last hour, leaves me no hope of being with you. 
This to me is especially discomfiting upon the high occasion the 
council meet to celebrate ; for we should have but very little to boast 
of by the establishment of the club, had we only founded a sort of 
monster chop-house ; no great addition this to London, where chop- 
houses are certainly not among the rarer monuments of British 
civilization. 

We therefore recognize a higher purpose in the Whittington Club; 
namely, a triumphant refutation of a very old, respectable, but no less 
foolish fallacy—for folly and respectability are somehow sometimes 
found together—that female society in such an institution is incompa- 
tible with female domestic dignity. Hitherto, Englishmen have made 
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their club-houses as Mahomet made his Paradise—a place where 
women are not admitted on any pretext whatever. Thus considered, 
the Englishman may be a very good Christian sort of a person at 
home, and at the same time little better than a Turk at his club. 

It is for us, however, to change this. And as we are the first to 
assert what may be considered a great social principle, so it is most 
onerous upon us that it should be watched with the most jealous 
suspicion of whatever might in the most remote degree tend to retard 
its very fullest success. Again lamenting the cause that denies me 
the gratification of being with you on so auspicious a day, 

Believe me, yours faithfully, 


DoucLas JERROLD. 


(Zo be continued.) 


VoL. XVII., N.S. 1876. 





THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 


A ROMANCE. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


A CHAPEL OF HATE. 


N the autumn of 1813, it was wild weather out in the great 

world where Emperors and Kings were wildly struggling in 

a grasp of death. On earth, were the red shadows of 

armies ; in heaven, were the black shadows of rain; and 

the wind blew these and those to and fro on the faces of earth and 

heaven, so that the eye looked in vain this way and that for a spot 

of sunshine and peace. The great Tidal Wave which had deluged 

Europe with blood was at last subsiding, and the strand was strewn 

with the wreck of empires and kingdoms and with the great drifts of 
dead. 

Through this general storm, physical as well as political, Bona- 
parte was rapidly retreating on France: before him, the startled faces 
of his people ; behind him, the angry murmur of his foes ; and at 
every step he took the way darkened and the situation became more 
dire. Nevertheless, if chronicle is to be trusted, his face was calm, 
his mien composed. The fifty thousand Frenchmen lost at Leipsic 
sent no spectres to trouble him ; or, if the spectres came, he waved 
them down! Spectres of the living—mad famished Frenchmen, 
who made hideous riot wherever they came—preceded and followed 
him : scarecrows of his old glory and his old renown. In this wise 
he came to Erfurt, where, so few years before, he had presided at 
the memorable Congress of Kings. 

Things were indeed changed,—even in the man’s own soul. He 
could not fail to foresee—for he was not destitute of prophetic vision 
—that this was only the beginning of the end. One by one the 
powers of the earth had fallen away from him, and like Death on his 
white steed he was riding he knew not whither—shadow around and 
behind him and above him,—still the Shadow of the Sword. 
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On the 25th of October, says the chronicler, he left Erfurt, “ amid ° 
weather as tempestuous as his fortunes.” 


It was wild weather, too, down in lonely Brittany, and in all the 
quiet old hamlets, set, like Kromlaix, by the sea. Black mists 
charged with rain brooded night and day over the great marshes, 
and over the desolate plains and moors; and the salt scum and 
foam blew inland for miles, bringing rumours of the watery storm. 
Kromlaix crouched and trembled, looking seaward; and deep 
under its steep street a voice murmured,—the hidden river moaning 
as it ran. 

On a dark afternoon the solitary figure of a man struggled across 
the great plain which stretches within the high sea-wall to the north 
of Kromlaix. With few landmarks to guide him, and these looming 
confusedly through a grey vapour of thin rain, he was proceeding 
slowly in the direction of the village, which was still several miles 
away. The wind had been rising all day, and was blowing half a gale, 
while mountains of rain-charged vapour were rising ever upward 
from the sea. He was an old man, and with wind and rain beating 
furiously in his face he made but little way. Again and again, to avoid 
the fury of the blast, he almost crouched upon the ground. 

He was thinly clad, in the peasant costume of the country ; on 
his back he carried a bag resembling a beggar’s wallet, and he leant 
for support upon an oaken staff. 

At every step he took the storm deepened and the dulness grew, 
until he veritably seemed walking through the clouds. Ever and 
anon wild cattle, rushing for shelter, passed like ghosts across his 
path; or some huge pile of stone shimmered and disappeared. 
At last, he stood confused and undecided, with a sound in his ears 
like the roaring of the sea, and just then he discerned, looming 
through the vapour, the outline of a building which stood alone in 
the very centre of the waste. Eager to find shelter, he hurried 
towards it, and soon stood before the door. 

The building was a ruin; the four walls, with a portion of the: 
roof, being intact, but door and window had long since been swept 
away—perhaps by human hands in the days of the Revolution. The 
walls were black and stained with the slime of centuries. Above the 
doorway, but half obliterated, were these words written in antique 
characters—“ Notre Dame de la Haine” ; in English, “ Our Lady 
of Hate.” 

For the moment the traveller hesitated ; then, with a peculiar smile, 
he quietly entered in. Just within the doorway was a stone form, 

2A2 
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on which he sat down, well screened from the storm, and surveyed 
the interior of the chapel. 

For chapel it was, though seemingly deserted and forsaken ; and 
such buildings still stand in Brittany, as ghastly reminders of what, 
in its darkest frenzy, religion is capable of doing. Nor was it so 
forsaken as it seemed. Hither still, in hours of passion and pain, 
came men and women to cry curses on their enemies: the maiden 
on her false lover, the lover on his false mistress, the husband cn 
his false wife ; praying one and all, that Our Lady of Hate might 
hearken, and that the hated one might die “within the year.” So 
bright and so deep had the gentle Christian light shone within their 
souls! Many as their own passions were the names of the Mother 
of God; and this one of Lady of Hate was surely as sweet to them 
as that other,— Mother of Love. 

The interior of the chapel was dark with vapours, and shadows and 
shadows—quiet without. At the further end, which was quite roofless, 
loomed the solitary window, and through this the rain was wildly 
beating: beating in pitilessly on a mutilated stone image of Our 
Lady, which still stood on its pedestal within the space where the 
altar once had been. A dreary image, formless and deformed ; 
rudely hewn of coarse stone, and now marred almost beyond recogni- 
tion. Yet that Our Lady’s power had not altogether fled, or rather that 
firm faith in that power still remained, was attested by the rude 
gifts scattered at her feet: strings of black beads, common rosaries, 
coarse lockets of brass and tin, even fragments of ribbon and scraps 
of human attire. One of these lockets was quite new, and held a 
lock of human hair. Woe to the head on which that hair grew, 
should Our Lady hear the prayer of her who placed it there ! 

The floor of the chapel had been paven, but few of the slabs 
remained. Everywhere grew long grass, nettles, and weeds, drip- 
ping with the rain ; at the ruined altar the nettles and weeds grew 
breast high, touching Our Lady’s feet, and climbing up as if to 
cover her from human sight ; but at the front of the altar was a 
paven space, where men and women might kneel. 

The old man glanced into the dreary place, and sighed; then 
taking his wallet from his back and opening it, he drew forth a 
piece of black bread and began to eat. He had scarcely begun, 
when he was startled by a sound as of a human voice, coming from 
the interior of the chapel ; peering through the darkness, he failed 
to distinguish any human form, but immediately after, on the sound 
being repeated, he rose and walked towards the altar, and beheld, 
stretched on the ground before the stone image, the figure of a man. 
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Face downward, like a man asleep or in a swoon; with the heavy 
rain pouring down upon him from the window above ; moaning and 
murmuring as he lay. An object more forlorn it was scarcely possible 
to conceive ; for his rags scarcely covered his nakedness, his wild 
unkempt hair swept to his shoulders, and he seemed stained from 
head to foot with the clammy moisture of the storm. 

As the old man approached and bent above him, he did not 
stir; but when, with a look of recognition, the old man stooped 
and touched him, he sprang to his feet like a wild beast, and as if 
awakened from stupor, glared all round with bloodshot eyes. His 
face was so wild and terrible, covered with its matted hair and beard, 
and the light in his eyes was so fierce, yet vacant and woe-begone 
that the old man shrunk back startled. 

“ Rohan !” he said, in a low voice, “ Rohan Gwenfern !” 

The arms of Rohan, which had been outstretched to clutch and 
tear, dropped down to his side, and his eyes rolled wildly on the 
speaker. Gradually the feline expression faded from his face, but 
the woe-begone light remained. 

“Master Arfoll !” 

It was indeed the itinerant schoolmaster, little changed, though 
somewhat greyer and sadder than when we last saw him. He 
stretched out his arms, and with both hands grasped the right hand of 
Rohan, looking tenderly into his face. Not a word more was uttered 
for some minutes, but the powerful frame of Rohan shook with 
agitation. 

* You live! you live!” at last exclaimed Master Arfoll. “ Over 
there at Travnik ; there was a report that you were dead, but I did 
not believe it, and I hoped on. Thank God, you live !” 

Such life as lingered in that tormented frame seemed scarce worth 
thanking God for. Better to have died, one would have thought, 
than to have grown into this—a ghost— 

A shadow, 
Upon the skirts of human nature dwelling. 


All wild and persecuted things are pitiful to look on, but there is no 
sadder sight on earth than the face of a hunted man. 

Presently, Master Arfoll spoke again. 

“T was going through Kromlaix, and I came hither to shelter 
from the storm. Of all the places on the earth to find you here! 
Ah, God, it is an evil place, and those who come here have evil 
hearts. What were you doing, my Rohan! praying?—To Notre 
Dame de la Haine!” 
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Rohan, whose eyes had been fixed upon the ground, looked up 
quickly and answered, 

“Yes!” 

“Ah, you have great wrongs, and your enemies have been cruel 
indeed. May God help you, my poor Rohan!” 

A wild expression of scorn and semi-delirium passed over Rohan’s 
face. 

“Tt is not God I ask,” he answered in a hollow voice, “not God, 
but her! None can help me now if she cannot. Look you, I have 
prayed here again and again. I have torn my heart out in prayer 
against the Emperor—and curses on his head, that she may hunt 
him down.” Suddenly turning to the altar, and stretching out his 
hands, he cried, “ Mother of God, hear me! Mother of Hate, 
listen! Within a year, within a year!” 

A wild access of passion possessed him ; his face flashed white as 
death, and he seemed about to cast himself again on the stones 
before the altar. But Master Arfoll stretched out his hands again, 
and touched him gently on the shoulder. 

“ Let us sit down and talk together,” he said softly ; “there is news. 
I have bread in my wallet and a little red wine ;—let us eat 
and drink together as in old times, and you shall hear all I 
know.” 

Something in the manner of the speaker subdued and soothed 
Rohan, who suffered himself to be led across the chapel to the stone 
seat close to the door. Here the two men sat down side by side. 
By this time the chapel had grown quite dark, but although the wind 
blew more furiously than ever, the rain had almost ceased to fall. 
Little by little, the excitement of Rohan was subdued. Gently 
pressed to eat, he did so automatically, and it was evident that he 
was sadly in need of sustenance. Then Master Arfoll drew forth a 
leathern bottle, which had been filled with wine that morning by a 
farmer’s wife whose children he had been teaching. Rohan drank, 
and his pale cheek kindled ; but by this time all his passion had 
departed, and he was docile as a child. 

Gradually Master Arfoll elicited from him many particulars of his 
position. After several days passed in the open plains and among 
the great salt marshes, he had at last returned again to the Cave of 
St. Gildas, whence, in an access of a sort of delirium, he had issued 
that day to pray, or rather to curse, in the Chapel of Hate. 

“If they should return to seek me,” he said, “I have discovered 
a way. The Cave has an outlet which they will never find, and 
which I only learned by chance.” 
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He paused a moment ; then, in answer to Master Arfoll’s ques- 
tioning look, he proceeded : 

“You know the great Cave? Ah, no; but it is vast, like the 
Cathedral at St. Emlett, and no man except myself has ever searched 
it through. After I had killed Pipriac I returned, for all other places 
were dangerous ; and as I entered, Pipriac stood before me as if in 
life, with his great wounds bleeding, and his eyes looking at me. 
That was only for a moment, then he was gone ; but he came to me 
again and again till I was sick with fear. My father, it is terrible 
to have shed blood, and old Pipriac was a good fellow after all— 
besides, he was my father’s friend, and that is worse. Mother of 
God, what a death! I think of it always, and it gives me no 
peace !” 

As he spoke, his former wild manner returned, and he shivered 
through and through as if with violent cold ; but the touch of Master 
Arfoll’s hand again calmed him, and he proceeded : 

“Well, at last one night, when there was black storm, I could 
bear it no longer, and I struck a light with flint and steel, and I lit 
my torch, and to pass away the hours I began measuring round and 
round the walls with my feet, counting the paces. It was then I 
discovered, in the far darkness of the great Cave, a hole through 
which a man might crawl, a hole like a black stain ; one might 
search for days and not find it out. I crawled through on hands 
and knees, and a little way in I found another cave, nearly as large 
as the first. Then I thought, ‘Let them come when they like, I 
shall be safe, I can crawl in here.’ That was not all, for I soon 
found that the cliffs were hollowed out like a great honeycomb, and 
whichever way I searched there were stone passages winding into 
the heart of the earth.” 

“Tt is the same along there at La Vilaine,” said Master Arfoll ; 
“the entrances are known, but no men have searched the caverns 
through, for they believe them haunted. Some say the Romans 
made them long ago, but who can tell ?” 

Rohan did not reply, but seemed to have fallen again into a sort 
of waking trance. At last he looked up, and pointing at the window 
of the chapel, said quietly : 

“See, the rain is over, and the moon is up.” 

The rain had indeed ceased, and through the cloudy rock above 
a stormy moon was rising and pouring her vitreous rays on a raging 
surf of cloud. The wind, so far from abating, roared more wildly 
than ever, and the face of heaven was as a human face convulsed 
with torturing passion and illumed by its own wild light. 
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Master Arfoll gazed upwards for some moments in silence ; then 
he said quietly : 

“ And now, what will you do? Ah, that I could help you, but I 
am so feeble and so poor. Have you no other friend?” 

“Yes, one—Jan Goron ; but for him I should have died.” 

“ God reward him !” 

“Three times since Pipriac died Jan has hidden food under the 
dolman in the Field of the Festival ; and my mother has made 
torches of tallow and pitch, that I might not go mad in the dark ; 
and besides these, I have a lantern and oil. Jan hides them and I 
find them, under the dolman.” 

Master Arfoll again took the outcast’s hands between his own, 
and pressed them affectionately. 

“God has given you great courage, and where another man’s 
heart would have broken, you have lived. Have courage still, my 
poor Rohan—there is hope yet. Do you know there has been a 
great battle, and the Emperor has lost.” 

That one word, “ Emperor,” seemed enough to conjure up all the 
madness in Rohan’s brain. He rose to his feet, reaching out his 
arms to the altar of the chapel, while Master Arfoll continued. 

“There are wild sayings afloat. Some say the Emperor is a 
prisoner in Germany, others that he has tried to kill himself; but 
all say, and it is certain, that he has been beaten as he was never 
beaten before, and that he is in full retreat. All the world has arisen 
against him at last.” 


An hour later the two men stood together at the chapel door. 

“‘T shall visit your uncle’s house,” said the itinerant, “ and I shall 
see your cousin Marcelle. Shall I give her any message ?” 

Rohan trembled, but answered quietly : 

“Tell her to comfort my mother—she has no one else left in the 
world.” 

Then the men embraced, and Master Arfoll walked away into the 
night. Fora space Rohan stood in the chapel entrance, watching 
the figure until it disappeared ; then, throwing up his arms, with a 
bitter cry he too fled from the place like a man flying from some 
evil thing. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
INTRODUCES A SCARECROW OF GLORY. 


Ear y the next day, as the Derval household were assembled at 
their morning meal, Master Arfoll entered the quaint old kitchen, 
and with the quiet salutation of the country—“ God save all here !” 
—took his seat uninvited by the fire. The Corporal nodded his 
head coldly, Alain and Jannich smiled, and the women murmured 
the customary “ welcome”; but an awkward silence followed, and 
it was clear that the entrance of Master Arfoll caused a certain con- 
straint. Indeed, the Corporal had just .been engaged, spectacle on 
nose, in deciphering aloud a bulletin from the seat of war—one of 
those fanciful documents on which Bonaparte was accustomed to 
expend all the splendour of a mendacious imagination. But even 
Bonaparte, on this occasion, was unable to concoct a narrative totally 
misleading as to the true state of the situation. Amid all his pomp 
of sounding words, and all his flourish of misleading falsehoods, 
there peeped out the skeleton fact that the imperial army had been 
terribly and almost conclusively beaten, and that it had been com- 
pelled to give up all its dreams of conquest, and to retreat (“con- 
fusedly,” as old stage directions have it) back to the frontier. 

Now, the Corporal was no fool, and in reality his heart was very 
sore for the sake of his favourite ; but he was not the man to admit 
the fact to unsympathetic outsiders. So when Master Arfoll entered 
he became silent, and, stumping over to the fireside, began to fill 
his pipe. 

“You have news, I see,” said the itinerant, after a long pause. 
“ Is it true, then, Corporal Derval ?” 

The Corporal scowled down from his height of six feet, de- 
manding, 

“Ts what true, Master Arfoll ?” 

“ About the great battle, and the retreat. Is not the Emperor 
still retreating on France, as they say?” 

The Corporal gave a fierce snort, and crammed the tobacco down 
savagely in the bowl of his pipe. 

“As they say!” he repeated, contemptuously. “As the geese 
say, Master Arfoll! Ah! if you were an old soldier, and if you knew 
the Emperor as I know him, you would not talk about retreating. 
Soul of a crow, does a spider ‘retreat’ into his hole when he is 
trying to coax the flies? Does a hawk ‘retreat’ into the sky when 
he is looking out for the sparrows? I will tell you this, Master 
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Arfoll : when the Little Corporal plays at ‘retreating,’ his enemies 
may keep their eyes open like the owls ; for just as they are laughing 
and running after him, as they think, up he will pop in their midst 
and at their backs, ready to eat them up !” 

The itinerant saw how the land lay, and offered no contradiction ; 
only he said after a little, looking at the fire : 

“ Before Leipsic it was terrible. Is it not true that fifty thousand 
Frenchmen fell ?” 

The Corporal had now lighted his pipe, and was puffing furiously. 
Master Arfoll’s quiet questions irritated him, and he glared round at 
his nephews, and down at the visitor, with a face as red as the bowl 
of his own pipe. 

“T do not know,” he replied, “and I do not care. You area 
scholar, Master Arfoll, and you know a good deal of books, but I 
will tell you frankly, you do not understand war. A great general 
does not count these things ; fifty men killed or fifty thousand, it is 
all the same ; he may lose twice as many men as the enemy, and 
yet he may have won the victory for all that. Fifty thousand men, 
bah! If it were twice fifty thousand it would be all the same. Go 
to! the Emperor knows what he is about.” 

“ But your own nephews,” said Master Arfoll, “they, at least, are 
safe ?” 

The Corporal cast an uneasy glance at the widow, who had lifted 
her white face eagerly at Master Arfoll’s words, then he smiled grimly. 

“ Good lads, good lads !—yes ; when we last heard from them they 
were safe and well. Gildas wrote for both ; as you know, he writes 
a brave hand, and he was in high spirits, I can tell you. He hada 
little scratch, and was nursed at the hospital for a month, but he was 
soon all right again, and merry as a cricket. Ah! it is a brave life, 
he says ; plenty to eat and drink, and money to spend ; that is the 
way, too, one sees the world.” 

“Were your nephews in the great battle, Corporal Derval ?” 

With another uneasy glance at the widow, the Corporal snorted 
reply: 

“TI do not know ; powers of heaven, I cannot tell, for we have not 
heard since ; but this I know, Master Arfoll, wherever the Emperor 
pointed with his finger, and said to them ‘Go,’ Hoél and Gildas 
were there.” 

“Then you are not sure that they survive,” said Master Arfoll 
sinking his voice. 

The white face of the widow was uplifted again, and the Corporal’s 
voice trembled as he replied : 
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“ They are in God’s hands, and God will preserve them. They 
are doing their duty like brave men in a glorious service, and He will 
not desert them; and of this I 9™ sure, we shall hear from them soon.” 

But ah, my Corporal, what of the fifty thousand who fell on Leipsic 
field? Were they all in God’s hands too, and did He desert them ? 
Each hearth for its own ; and from fifty thousand went up a prayer, 
and from fifty thousand the same fond cry, “We shall hear from 
them soon !” 

As the Corporal ceased to speak, the company became conscious 
of the figure of a man, which had entered quietly at the open door, 
and now stood quietly regarding them. A pitiful object indeed, and 
grim as pitiful! His face was dirty and unshaven, and round his 
head was twisted a coloured handkerchief instead of hat or cap. A 
ragged great coat reached to his knees ; beneath it dangled ragged 
ends of trousers; the feet were bare, and one was wrapt up ina 
bloody handkerchief. He leant upon a stick, surveying the circle, 
and on his face there was an expression of rakish wretchedness, such 
as might be remarked in a very old jackdaw in the last stage of 
moulting and uncleanliness. 

“God save all here!” he said in a shrill voice. 

“Welcome, good man !” said the Corporal, motioning the mendi- 
cant—for such he seemed—to a seat by the fire. 

The new comer did not stir, but, leaning on his staff, wagged his 
head from side to side with a diabolical grin at Marcelle, and then 
winked frightfully at Jannich and Alain. 

The widow sprang up with a scream. 

“Mother of God, it is Gildas !” 

All started in amazement ; the boys from their seats at the table, 
Marcelle from her spinnirg-wheel, while the Corporal dropped his 
pipe and gazed. In another moment Mother Derval had embraced 
the apparition, and was crying over him, and kissing his hands. 

It was, indeed, Gildas Derval, but so worn, and torn, and stained 
with travel, so begrimed with dust of the road, and so burnt and 
blistered with the sun, that only his great height made him recog- 
nisable. His face was covered with a sprouting beard, and over his 
right eye he had a hideous scar. A more disreputable scarecrow 
never stood in a green field, or darkened a respectable door. 

Before another word could be said, the mother screamed again. 

“ Mother of God, he has lost an arm !” 

It was but too true; from the soldier’s left side dangled an empty 
ragged sleeve. There was another wail from the mother, but Gildas 
only laughed and nodded knowingly at his uncle. Then Marcelle 
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came up and embraced him ; then Jannich and Alain ; and, finally, 
the Corporal, with flaming face and kindling eye slapped Gildas on 
the back, wrung him by the hand, and kissed him on both cheeks. 

The poor mother, fluttering like some poor bird about her young, 
was the first to think of the fledgling who was far away. When 
Gildas was ensconced in the great chair, with Mother Deval kneeling 
at his feet, and resting her arms on his knees, while Marcelle was 
hanging over him and kissing him again, came the question,— 

“ And Hoél? where have you left Hoél ?” 

Gildas stretched out his great hand and patted his mother on the 
head. ‘In every gesture of the man there was a swaggering patron- 
age quite different to his former stolid manner, and he was obviously 
on the best terms with himself and with the world. 

“ Hoél is all right, mother, and sends his love ; ah, he has never 
had a scratch, while I, look you, have had my old luck.” Turning 
to Master Arfoll, who still sat in the ingle, he continued, “ You see 
I am invalided, worse luck, just as the fun is beginning. A bullet 
wound, uncle, and they thought at first I should not be maimed ; 
but when I was lying in the hospital, well content, in comes the 
surgeon-major with his saw,—girr !” (Here he ground his teeth to 
imitate the instrument at work,)—and before I could squeal off it 
came, and left me as you see !” 

As he spoke, his mother trembled, half fainting, and the boys 
looked at him in admiration. The Corporal nodded his head 
approvingly, as much as to say, “ Good ! this is a small matter, but 
the boy has come through it well.” 

“Where did you get your wound?” asked Master Arfoll. 

“‘ Before Dresden,” replied the soldier, “on the second day ; then 
I was carried on in the ambulance to Leipsic; and when I was 
strong, I received my discharge. I had a government pass as far as 
Nantes, and plenty of good company ; after that, I and a comrade 
tramped to St. Surlott, where we parted, and I came home. Well, 
here I am at home, and that’s the way of the world—ups and downs, 
ups and downs!” 

By this time the Corporal had brought out a bottle, and was filling 
out little glasses of corn brandy. 

“ Drink, mon gars /” he said. 

Gildas tipped off his glass, and then held it out to be refilled, 
while the mother, with many sighs and ejaculations to herself, was 
furtively taking stock of his dilapidated attire. When her eyes fell 
upon his bandaged foot, she wept, quietly drying her eyes with her 
apron. 
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“Tt is not bad stuff,” said the hero. “To you all!” 

He tossed off the fiery fluid without winking ; then looking up at 
Marcelle, who was still bending over him, he said roguishly, with the 
air of a veteran,— 

“T will tell you this, little one. The German, girls are like their 
own hogsheads, and I have not seen as pretty a face as yours since 
I left France. They are greedy, too, these fat frauleins, and will 
rob a soldier of his skin.” 

Marcelle stooped down and whispered a question in his ear; 
whereat he smiled and nodded, and quietly opening the breast of 
his shirt, showed her, still hanging by a ribbon round his neck, one 
of the medals she had dipped before his departure in the Pool of 
the Blood of Christ. Marcelle kissed him again, and raised her 
eyes to heaven, confident now that her charm had wrought his 
preservation. 

Unwilling to intrude longer on the family circle, Master Arfoll 
rose, and again felicitating Gildas on his safe return, took his 
departure. Left to themselves, the excited family eagerly surrounded 
the hero, and plied him with question after question, all of which 
he answered rather by imagination than by strict matter of fact. 
Scarecrow as he was, he was surrounded in their eyes by a halo of 
military glory, and by his side even the Corporal, with his stale 
associations, seemed insignificant. Indeed, he patronized his uncle 
like the rest, in a style worthy of an old veteran ; and, brimful of 
his new and raw experience, quietly pooh-pooh’d the other's old- 
fashioned opinions. 

“ And you have seen the Emperor, mon gars ?” said the Corporal. 
“ You have seen him with your own eyes ?” 

Gildas nodded his “I believe you,” and them said, with his head 
cocked on one side, in his uncle’s own fashion,— 

“T saw him last at Dresden. It was raining cats and dogs, and 
the little man was like a drowned rat; his grey coat soaked, and his 
hat drawn over his eyes, and running like a spout. Diad/e/ how he 
galloped about—you would have said it was an old woman on horse- 
back, riding cross-legged to market. He may be a great general, I 
admit,” added the irreverent novice, “ but he does not know how to 
ride.” 

“ Not know how to ride! the Emperor !” ejaculated the Corporal, 
aghast. In Ais days such criticism would have been treated as 
blasphemy ; but now, when misfortunes were beginning, the rawest 
recruit passed judgment on his leader. 

“ He sits hunched up in a lump—like this,” said Gildas, suiting 
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the action to the word, “and no rascally recruit from the Vosges is 
more shabby. You would not say he was the Emperor at all, but a 
beggar who had stolen a horse to ride on. Ah, if you want some- 
thing /éke a general to look at, you should see Marshal Ney.” 

“ Marshal Ney!” echoed the Corporal with a contemptuous snort. 

“ He dresses himself for a battle as if he were going to a ball, and 
his hair is all oiled and perfumed, and he has rings on his fingers, 
and his horse is all silver and gold and crimson like himself. And 
then, if you please, he can ride like an angel! His horse obeys 
him like a pretty partner, and he whirls and curvets and dances till 
your eyes are dazzled.” 

“ Bah !” cried the Corporal. “The great doll!” 

It is just possible that the veteran and his nephew migat have 
come to words on the subject of their favourites ; only just then the 
mother came with warm water to bathe the soldier’s sore feet, and with 
a look at her brother-in-law to deprecate further argument, knelt 
down and unrolled the bandage from the foot that was cut and lame. 
With many loving murmurs she then bathed the feet, and anointed 
them with sweet oil, while Marcelle prepared clean linen for Gildas to 
wear. “To-morrow,” thought the widow, “little Plouét shall come 
in to trim his hair and shave his beard, and then he will look my own 
handsome boy again.” Plouét was an individual who to his avoca- 
tion of a shoemaker added the duties of village barber, and wielded 
the razor, to use the popular expression, “ like an angel.” 

Happy is he, however lowly, to whom loving hands minister, and 
who has such a home to receive and shelter him in his hour of need ! 
Gildas might complain of his bad luck, but in his heart he knew that 
he was a fortunate fellow. From a stranger’s point of view, just then, 
he was certainly as disreputable a looking object as could be found 
in a day’s march. Long before the widow had dried his aching feet, 
he had collapsed in his chair, and was snoring lustily. With his chin 
sunk deep into {his great coat, his matted hair escaping from the 
coloured handkerchief which covered his head, his empty sleeve 
dangling, and his two ragged legs outstretching, he looked more and 
more a scarecrow, more and more capable of frightening off the 
small birds of his village from the paths of glory. But to the trem- 
bling mother he was beautiful, and her heart yearned out to him with 
unutterable pity and affection. He had come back to her in life, 
though sadly marred, and like Gottim, “ marvellously transformed ;” 
but he had paid the contribution to glory, and come what might, he 
could never go to war again. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
GLIMPSES OF A DEAD WORLD. 


ROHAN GWENFERN needed to have little apprehension that fresh 
search would be made for him in the Cave of St. Gildas. After 
once searching the cave, and finding it empty, the gendarmes were 
glad of any pretext to keep away: not that they were actually afraid 
or that they would have hesitated to raise the siege anew, but the 
death of Pipriac, occurring as it did, had filled them with a super- 
stitious dread. 

For some days after Pipriac’s death vigorous exertions were made 
to discover the whereabouts of his murderer; but although the 
gendarmes were more than once upon his track, and although he had 
come into personal collision with Mikel Grallon, all the pursuit was 
unavailing. The authorities at St. Gurlett stormed ; a fresh reward 
was offered in well-posted placards; but Rohan still remained at 
large. And before many days had elapsed, his very existence 
seemed forgotten in the excitement of the news from the seat of 
war. 

In vain was it for Corporal Derval and others of his way of 
thinking to hold forth in the street and by the fireside, and to prove 
that the sun of Bonaparte was not setting but actually rising. In 
vain was it for the scarecrow of glory, trimmed by the barber and 
made sweet by clean linen, to hold forth in the cabaret that all 
would be well so long as the Emperor had “ Marshal Ney” at his 
right hand. In vain did the lying bulletins come in from Paris to 
St. Gurlett, and from St. Gurlett to its tributary villages. <A very 
general impression was abroad that things were in a bad way. The 
loyalist party in Kromlaix began to look at each other and to smile. 

From the little upper chamber in the Corporal’s dwelling still 
went up a virgin’s prayers for the great Emperor, mingled with more 
passionate prayers for Rohan Gwenfern. Marcelle could not, or 
would not, understand that the Emperor was the cause of her 
lover’s misfortunes ; no, he was too great, too good, and—ah! if 
one could only reach his ear! He loved his people well; he had 
given her uncle the Cross, and all men knew he had a tender heart. 
How could he know what wicked men did in his name? If she 
could only go to him, and fall at his feet, and ask for her lover’s 
life ! 

Alas, how rash and foolish Rohan had been! It was wicked for 
him to refuse to help the Emperor; but then he had not been 
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himself, he had been mad. And here was the end!—here was 
Gildas come back covered with glory and alive and well, while 
Rohan was still a hunted man, with Pipriac’s blood upon his head. 
If Rohan had only been brave like her brother, God would have 
brought him back. 


While Marcelle was pleading and praying, Rohan Gwenfern was 
moving like a sleepless spirit through the darkness of the earth. Was 
it broad awake, or in a wondrous dream, that he crept through 
sunless caverns, torch in hand, exploring night and day? It did 
not seem real, and he himself did not feel real. Phantoms troubled 
him, voices cried in his ears, cold hands touched him, and again 
and again the ghost of Pipriac uprose before him with rebuking 
eyes. 

It was all real, nevertheless. The discovery of the mysterious 
inlet from the Cave of St. Gildas led to a series of discoveries no 
less remarkable. He had not exaggerated when he asserted to 
Master Arfoll that the cliffs were veritably “‘ honeycombed.” 

In sheer despair, to keep his thoughts from driving him completely 
mad, he prosecuted his lonely search. From the great inner cave 
which he had by accident discovered, ran numerous narrow passages, 
some far too small to admit a human body, others high and vaulted. 
Most of these passages, after winding for greater or less distances 
into the solid cliff, ended in cu/s de sac, but after minute examination 
he discovered one which did not so end, but after extending for a 
long distance parallel with the face of the cliff, and gradually 
ascending upward, ended in a small cave well lighted by a narrow 
chink in the cliff. From this chink, which was like a window in the 
very centre of the most inaccessible and perpendicular crag on the 
coast, he could see the ocean for miles around him, the fishing 
vessels coming and going to the beach of the village, and higher 
still, a glimpse of the lower extremity of the village itself, quite a 
mile away. Beneath him there was no beach,—only the sea 
washing at all sides on the base of the cliff and creeping here and 
there into the gloomy water-caverns which the superstitious fisher- 
men never ventured to explore. 

With a strange sense of freedom and exultation, he discovered 
this new hiding-place, the aperture of which, to any one sailing on 
the sea below, would have seemed like a mere dark stain on the 
crag’s face. Here he soon made his head-quarters, free to enjoy 
the light of sun and moon. Inaccessible as an eagle in its eyrie, 
he could here draw the breath of life in peace. 
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A day or so later he ascertained that this cave communicated_by 
a precipitous passage with the sea below. Not without considerable 
danger he descended through the darkness, and after feeling his 
way cautiously for hours he found himself standing on a narrow 
shelf of slippery rock in the very heart of a great water-cave. 

Vast crimson columns, hung with many coloured weeds and 
mosses, supported a vaulted roof which distilled a perpetual glistening 
dew and shook it down on the deep waters beneath, which were 
clear as crystal and green as malachite. A faint phosphorescent 
light, which seemed to issue from the water itself, but stole in im- 
perceptibly from the distant mouth of the cave, showed purple 
flowers and flags stirring gently far below and strange living 
creatures that moved upon a bottom of shining sand. 

As Rohan stood looking downward, a large female seal, splashing 
down from a shelf of rock, began swimming round and round the 
cavern without any effort to escape; and Rohan, listening, could 
hear the bleat of its tiny lamb coming from the darkness. After a 
minute it disappeared, and the faint bleat ceased. 

A little reflection showed Rohan where he stood. Quite a 
hundred yards away was the mouth of the cavern,—a space some 
twelve feet broad, but only a few high, and so hung with moss and 
fungi as to be almost concealed. Around this mouth the sea was 
many fathoms deep, and a boiling current eddied for ever at all 
states of the tide. Rohan remembered well how often he had rowed 
past, and how his fellow-fishermen had told awful legends of fool- 
hardy mortals who, in times remote, had tried to enter “ Hell’s¢ 
Mouth,” as they called it, and no boat that sailed through was ever 
known to return. Certain it was that at times there issued thence 
terrific volumes of raging water, accompanied by sounds as of internal 
earthquake, which served to make the place terrible even without 
the aid of superstition. Later on the causes of these phenomena 
will be sufficiently apparent. 

There is something awful to a sensitive mind in comin 
accident on any strange secret of Nature, in penetrating unaware 
to some solemn arcanum of the mother-goddess where never human 
foot before had trod, and where the twilight of primeval mystery 
lingers for ever. Even in those solemn caves of the sea which are 
safely accessible to man there is something still and terrible beyond 
measure. In no churches do we pause half so reverently, in no 
shrines are we so strangely constrained to pray. To the present 
writer these natural temples are familiar, and he has spent within 
them his most religious hours. 

Vor. XVII, N.S. 1876. 2B 
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To Rohan Gwenfern, who had crouched so long in darkness, and 
who had suffered so dark a persecution from all the forces of the 
world without, it suddenly seemed as if Nature, in a mystery of new 
love and pity, had taken him to her very heart ; had touched his lids 
with a new balm, his soul with a new peace, and folding him softly 
in her arms, had revealed to him a faéry vision of her own soul’s 
calm—a divine glimpse of that 

Central peace subsiding at the heart 
Of endless agitation, 
which so few men that live are permitted to feel and enjoy. He 
could not have expressed his happiness in esthetic phrases, but he 
had it none the less ; and by those new discoveries his soul was 
greatly strengthened. Up there in the aérial cave he could bask in 
the sunlight without fear ; and down here, in a silent water-world, 
he could spend many wandering hours. 

A stranger discovery was yet to come. He had found the key to 
a mystery, and it opened many doors. 

Along the sides of the water-cavern ran a narrow ledge, com- 
municating with that on which he had first descended, and although 
it was slippery as glass, it afforded a footing for Rohan’s naked feet. 
Creeping along this ledge for some thirty yards, and clinging to the 
crimson columns for partial support, he reached the extreme end of 
the cave and leaped down upon a narrow space of steep shingle, 
against which the still, green water washed. He had no sooner done 
so than he discovered, to his astonishment, a vaulted opening, 
gleaming with stalactite and crimson moss, and leading apparently 
into the heart of the cliffs. It was very dark, and after groping his 
way stealthily forward till all light faded, he retraced his steps. 

His curiosity was now thoroughly aroused. Returning to his aérial 
hiding-place, he procured a rude horn lanthorn with which Jan 
Goron had supplied him, lit it carefully, and then again descended. 
Finally, lanthorn in hand, he again entered the dark passage, deter- 
mined to explore it to its furthest limits. 

It was just so broad that he could touch both walls with the tips of 
the fingers of his outstretched hands ; so high that, standing on tiptoe, 
with the tips of his fingers he could touch the roof. It seemed of 
solid stone, and fashioned as symmetrically as if by human hands. 
Wherever the light fell the walls glimmered smooth and moist, 
without any trace of vegetation. The air was damp and icy cold, 
like the air of a sepulchre, but it did not seem otherwise impure. 

He had crept forward some hundred yards or more, when he 
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came to an ascending flight of stone steps. Yes, his eyes did not 
deceive him: red granite steps, carefully and laboriously hewn. His 
heart gave a great leap, for now he knew for certain what he had 
indeed suspected from the first, that the excavations were not natural, 
but had been wrought by human hands. 

Simple as this fact may appear, it filled him with a kind of terror, 
and he almost turned to retrace his way. Recovering himself, how- 
ever, he ascended the steps, and entered, at their top, another 
passage, which bore unmistakably the signs of human workmanship. 

After he had proceeded another hundred yards he came to another 
ascent of steps, and, after ascending, to another passage. The air 
now became suffocating and oppressive, and the light in the lanthorn 
grew faint almost to dying. Crawling forward, however, he emerged 
in a space so vast and so forbidding that he stood trembling in 
consternation. 

A mighty vault or catacomb, compared to which all the other 
caverns he had explored were insignificant. Vast walls of granite 
supported a roof high as the roof of a cathedral, from which depended 
black fungi bred of perpetual moisture and dripping an eternal dew. 
The interior was wrapt in pitch darkness, and full of a murmur as of 
the sea. The floor was solid stone, polished to icy smoothness, but 
covered by a slippery sort of moss. 

Rohan stood in awe, half-expecting to see appalling phantoms 
start from the darkness and drive him forth. Into what place of 
mystery had he penetrated? Into what catacomb of the dead? 
Into what ghostly abode of spirits? His head swam; for a moment 
his customary seizure came, and he heard and saw nothing. Then 
he crept cautiously forward into the cavern. 

As he moved, the sea-like murmur grew deeper, seeming to come 
from the very ground beneath his feet. He drew back listening, 
and just in time; for he was standing on the very edge of a black 
gulf, at the foot of which a moaning water ran. He peered over, 
flashing the light down. A black liquid glimmer came from beneath, 
from water in motion, rapidly rushing past. 

He then perceived that the gulf and its contents occupied the 
entire interior of the great vault, and that the floor on which he stood 
was merely a narrow shelf artificially fashioned. The vast columns 
rose on every side of him, glittering with silvern damp, and the cur- 
tain of fungi stirred overhead like a black pall. 

Suddenly, as he flashed his light over the place, he started aghast. 
Not far away stood another figure, on the edge of the gulf, looking 
down. 
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Rohan was superstitious by nature, and his mind had been un- 
settled by his privations. He stood terror-stricken, and the lanthorn 
almost fell from his hands. Meantime the figure did not stir. 









CHAPTER XLII. 


THE AQUEDUCT. 





EAGER to satisfy himself, Rohan drew nearer, and at last recog- 
nized, in the shape which he had at first deemed human or ghostly, 
a gigantic Statue of black marble, set on a pedestal on the very edge 
of the chasm. 

Lifeless as it was, the Shape was terrible. It had stood there for 
centuries, and the perpetual drops distilling from the roof above had 
eaten into its solid mass, so that part of the face was destroyed and 
portions of the body had melted away. Its lower limbs were com- 
pletely enwrapped in a loathsome green vegetation, crawling up, as 
it seemed, out of the water beneath. In size it was colossal, and 
standing close beside it Rohan seemed a pigmy. 

Little by little Rohan discerned that it had represented an im- 
perial figure, clad in the Roman toga, bareheaded, but crowned with 
bay. ‘Though the face was mutilated, the contour of the neck and 
head remained, and recalled the bull-like busts of Roman emperors 
and conquerors which may be seen on ancient medals, engravings 
of which Rohan had noticed in the French translation of Tacitus 
given him by Master Arfoll. In a moment the mind of Rohan was 
illuminated. He recalled all the popular traditions concerning the 
Roman towns submerged under Kromlaix; he remembered the 
strange pictures conjured up by Master Arfoll—of the houses of 
marble and temples of gold, the great baths and theatres, the statues 
of the gods. Then, it was all true! Not far away, perhaps, the City 
itself glimmered, and this was a first glimpse of its dead world. 

But this water, flowing so murmurously through the cave, whence 
did it come, and whither did it go? He was still speculating, when 
he perceived close to the Statue’s pedestal a broad flight of steps 
leading downward. They were slippery with green slime, but with 
extreme care one could descend. 

He crawled down cautiously, feeling his way foot by foot, and 
stair by stair; and at last he ascertained that the steps descended 
into the very water itself, which rushed past his feet with a cry like 
a falling torrent, but black as jet. He reached out his hand, lifted 

some of the water to his lips, and found that it was quite fresh, with 
the flavour of newly-fallen rain. 
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Then, for the first time, he remembered the subterranean River, 
about which superstition was so garrulous, and above the buried bed 
of which Kromlaix was said to be built. All the memories of mys- 
terious sounds heard in times of storm came back upon his brain ; 
and he remembered how often, down in the village, he had pressed 
his ear against the earth and listened for the murmur of the River 
far below. The dark waters on which he was now gazing were doubt- 
less a tributary stream, if not the very River itself; and were he to 
launch himself upon them, he would come doubtless to the doomed 
ruins of the City. It was all real, then; yet so strange, so like a 
wonderful dream ! 


Returning to his aérial chamber on the face of the great cliff, 
Rohan sat and brooded in a new wonder. He was like a man who 
had been down into the grave and had interviewed the dead, and 
had brought with him strange secrets of the sunless world. His 
discovery of the great Roman Vault, with its dark passages com- 
municating with the sea, came upon him with a stupefying surprise. 
And even as he sat he thought of that black Statue, standing like a 
living thing in its place, the emblem of a world that had passed 
away. 

He, too, whoever he was, had lived and reigned, as the Emperor 
was then reigning ; and he too, perhaps, robed in purple and filleted 
with bay, had “ bestrode the world like a Colossus,” and urged a 
bloody generation on. Temples and coliseums, baths of precious 
marble and amphitheatres adorned with gold, had arisen at his 
bidding ; at the lifting of his finger, victories had been won and 
lands been lost ; and ere his death mortals had hailed him as a god. 
That statue of him had been set there by his slaves, and other 
statues of him had been set elsewhere in street and mart that men 
might know the glory of his name, and cry, “ Hail, O Czsar, we 
who are about to die, salute thee!” And the Statue stood there 
still in its place, buried from the light of the sun, but of 4és foot- 
prints in the world there was no sign. 

For two days the burthen of his discovery was so heavy upon 
him that Rohan did not dare to return to the mysterious vault. He 
sat listening to the wind, whose fierce wings flapped with iron clang 
against the face of the cliff, and gazing out upon the white and 
troubled sea. For some time there had been heavy rain, and it was 
still falling, falling. 

The morning of the third day broke dark and peaceful ; rain still 
fell, but there was no wind, and the sea was calm as glass. 
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Gazing from the window of his cave, Rohan saw the still waters, 
stained with purple shadows, and broken here and there by outlying 
reefs, stretching smooth and still as far as Kromlaix; and the red fishing 
boats crawling this way and that among the reefs, and here and there 
a great raft drifting between the reefs and the shore. For it was 
close upon the season for gathering the sea-wrack, or goémon, a 
harvest which takes place twice a year, and the produce of which is 
used fuel, as well as for manuring the land. Rafts are made of old 
planks and barrels, rudely lashed together, piled high with the wrack 
gathered from the weedy reefs, and suffered to drift to shore before 
the wind or with the tide. 

There was companionship, at least, in watching others at the work 
he knew so well. How often had not Rohan lashed his raft together, 
and piloted himself along the rocking coast,—not without many a 
swim in the deep sea, when his raft was too much laden and over- 
turned. 

He sat looking on for hours. As the day advanced, however, 
great banks of cloud drifted up from the south, and a black vapour 
crawling in from the sea covered the crags, and entirely obscured 
the prospect in every direction. ‘There was a dreary and oppressive 
silence, broken only by the heavy falling of a leaden rain. The air 
seemed full of a nameless trouble, like that which precedes a 
thunder storm and shakes the forest leaves without a breath. 

As the afternoon advanced, the rain fell more- heavily, but the 
mists did not rise. Weary and dreary, Rohan prepared his lanthorn 
and determined again to visit the mysterious Vault. By this time, 
he had almost ceased to realize his own discovery ; it seemed more 
and more a dream, a vision, such as those to which his troubles had 
made him accustomed ; and he was quite prepared to find himself 
in the position of the man who, having once found and forsaken a 
fiery treasure, sought in vain to discover it again. 

He descended rapidly to the basaltic water-cave communicating 
with the sea, and found it calm, beautiful, and unchanged ; then 
passing along the rocky ledge to its innermost extremity, he leapt 
down upon the shingle, and stood again before the vaulted opening, 
leading into the heart of the cliffs. 

As he entered, there came from within a strange sound which he 
had not previously remarked,—a dull, heavy murmur, as of water 
struggling and rushing between trembling barriers. He hesitated, and 
listened. He seemed to hear strange voices moaning and crying, 
and another sound like the flapping of the great wind against the 
crag. 
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After a few minutes’ pause he hurried onward, through the clammy 
passages, up the flights of marble steps, nearer and nearer to the 
Roman vault. As he advanced the murmur grew to a roar, and the 
roar to the thunder, until it seemed the solid earth was quaking all 
around him ; and when, trembling and shuddering, he entered the 
great Vault itself, he seemed surrounded by all the thunders and 
ululations of an Inferno. 

The cause of the commotion now became unmistakable. The 
river was tumbling and shrieking in the gulf, and tearing at the walls 
of stone between which it ran. 

He crept forward along the slippery floor, which seemed quaking 
beneath his feet, and approached the Statue of stone. It still stood 
there, colossal and awful, but it was trembling in its place like a 
mortal man quivering with awe ; indeed, the whole vault was quaking 
as with the throes of sudden earthquake. 

He gazed down the flight of black stairs leading to the River, and 
flashed his light down. In a moment he perceived that the water 
had risen, so that only a few steps remained uncovered ; and as it 
foamed and fretted, and whirled and eddied past, boiling and 
shrieking in its bed, flakes of fierce foam were beaten up into his 
face. 

Rushing he knew not whence, roaring he knew not whither, the 
water filled the gulf, and shook its solid barriers with the force that 
only water possesses. Another look convinced him that it was 
rapidly and tumultuously rising. 

Already it was within a few feet of the base of the Statue, and 
still it was swelling upward with inconceivable rapidity. It was as 
if the tide itself had rushed into the gulf, filling and overflooding it. 

The mind of Rohan was well skilled in danger, and perceived 
instantaneously the full peril of the situation. To remain where he 
stood would be to encounter instantaneous death. With the thunder 
of the waters in his ears, the walls of solid stone quaking around 
him, and the ground trembling beneath his feet, Rohan turned and 
fled. 

Not a moment too soon. Down the vaulted passages he passed, 
until he emerged upon the great water-cave far beneath. 

As he touched the narrow space of shingle he heard behind him 
a horrible concussion, a sound as if the very crags were crumbling 
down together ; then a roar as of many waters escaping, as of a great 
River rushing after him, and coming ever nearer and nearer. 

Swift as thought he climbed up on the rocky ledge above the 
water, and made his way to the aperture by which he had descended 
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from his aérial cave. Pausing there, and clinging to the rocks, he 
beheld vast volumes of smoke and water belching from the 
passage by which he had just escaped ; roaring and rushing down 
tumultuously to mingle with the sea, till all the still green waters of 
the cave, stained brown and black, were bubbling like a great 
cauldron at his feet. 


( Zo be continued.) 





TABLE TALK. 
BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 





THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE appears in strange garb this month, 
the token of the tribulation through which it has passed since the 
publication of the August number. Arrangements for September 
were made earlier than usual. The bulk of the MSS. was handed 
over to the printers in the closing days of July, and Sylvanus Urban 
departed in peace and contentment of mind to a distant place by 
the side of mountain and sea, for a brief period of rest and recrea- 
tion. But his plans and calculations were set at defiance by calamity. 
The great fire on the premises of Messrs. Grant & Co. on the night 
of the roth of August destroyed nearly every contribution that had 
been provided for this number. The articles were in type, proofs 
had in almost every case been sent out and returned with the 
authors’ corrections, and the fire that melted the type from which 
these pages were to be printed consumed at the same time the ori- 
ginal MSS. and the proofs, leaving not a vestige from which the work 
could be reproduced. In the case of the chapters for the month of 
Mr. Robert Buchanan’s “ Shadow of the Sword,” it would have been 
fortunate if the stage had been arrived at when the author’s proofs 
are sent out and returned ; for it is Mr. Buchanan’s custom to receive 
his original MS. from the printers with his proof, and so his work 
would have been saved. But the composition of “ The Shadow of 
the Sword ” was not completed on the night of the fire ; the author’s 
sheets were distributed among the printers, and paper and metal 
and the floor on which the compositors had stood at their work were 
burnt together, and fell through and mixed their ashes among the 
ruins of the lower floors and the broken remnants of the roof. Under 
very great difficulties, in a remote part of the country, Mr. Buchanan 
has been compelled to re-write those chapters from memory. The 
first half of Miss Mathers’s novelette, “ As He comes up the Stair,” 
was totally destroyed; and I am under great obligations to the 
authoress for the promptness with which she reproduced the lost 
MS., almost without the aid of notes. I think it would take an 
expert penman as long to copy out these chapters of “ As He comes 
up the Stair,” as elapsed from the hour when the authoress of 
““Comin’ thro’ the Rye” received my letter apprising her of the loss 
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to the time when she despatched the new roll of MS. from which the 
pages of “ As He comes up the Stair” in this number are printed. 
It will be, I am sure, a matter of much regret to my readers that the 
concluding part of Red Spinner’s “ My Ocean Log from Newcastle 
to Brisbane” was consumed, and cannot for the present be recovered. 
Mr. Senior, however, informed me in one of his letters that he had 
retained a duplicate copy of his “ Log,” with a view to subsequent 
republication in another form ; and I have reason to hope that the 
MS. is now on its way from Queensland. In the meantime I am 
glad to be able to fill the gap with another contribution from Mr. 
Senior, quite recently received. The remainder of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke’s Letters of Leigh Hunt were destroyed; but the 
MS. of the very interesting Letters of Douglas Jerrold was saved, 
and the first instalment of these Letters fill the place which would 
have been occupied by the continuation of Leigh Hunt’s Epistles. 
Some other papers have been destroyed and reproduced; and for 
others, again, which could not be restored in time, new articles have 
been substituted. The block of the Magazine cover is gone, and I 
do not propose to copy it in the future, since the design does not 
accurately indicate the present character and aims of the Magazine. 
Meanwhile our disaster will, it is hoped, be sufficient apology for 
the plain printed wrapper in which the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE 
temporarily presents itself. 


Amonc the papers furnished to me by Miss Louisa Charlotte 
Frampton in connection with the memoirs of the late Mrs. Campbell 
is a curious historical legend copied by Miss Frampton from a MS. 
in the handwriting of Mrs. Campbell. I have detached the story 
from the article on the “Princess Charlotte and Mrs. Campbell,” 
which appears in another part of this number, because it formed too 
great an interruption to the narrative ; but in her reminiscences of 
Mrs. Campbell Miss Frampton marked the period at which, at the 
express desire of the Princess Charlotte, Colonel Addenbroke, in the 
presence of Mrs. Campbell, related the following story of the “ Vision 
of Charles the Eleventh of Sweden foretelling the assassination of 
Gustavus the Third.” It was at the request of her Royal Highness 
the Princess that Mrs. Campbeli committed the legend to writing, 
and the document is now in Miss Frampton’s possession. It runs 
thus :— 

Charles XI., father of the famous Charles XII., was born 1656, and was one 
of the most wise, but also the most despotic, monarchs of Sweden. He restricted 
the intolerable abuses of the nobility, abolished the power of the Senate, and 
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made his own authority the law. He was also an enlightened man, brave, much 
attached to the Lutheran religion, and of a cold, inflexible, and decided character, 
entirely without imagination. 

At the close of an autumnal evening,—soon after the death of his wife Eleanor, 
his harshness to whom (it was said) had been the cause of hastening her end, but 
whose death had affected him more than was expected,—he was sitting in rode de 
chambre and slippers before the fire in his room in the Palace at Stockholm. Near 
him were his chamberlain, the Comte de Brahé, whom he distinguished by his 
favours, and his physician, Baumgarten, who affected /esprit fort, The King 
sat later than usual, and at last got up, and walked towards the window, where 
he stopped at one which looked into the court. The night was dark, and the 
moon in its first quarter. The Palace which the Kings of Sweden now inhabit 
was not then finished, and Charles XI., who began it, then resided in the ancient 
palace, situated at that point of the Ritterholm which looks upon Lake Mceler. 
It is a large building in the shape of a horseshoe. The King’s room was at one 
end, and nearly opposite was the great hall, where the States assembled when 
they were to receive any communication from the Crown. The windows of this 
hall appeared at that moment to be lighted up with a bright light. This struck 
the King as strange, but he at first supposed it to be from the candle of some 
servant. But what could they be doing at that hour in a hall which had not been 
opened for some time past? Besides, the light was too bright to come from a 
single candle. There could be no fire, as there was no smoke ; the glass was not 
broken ; no noise was heard, and it looked like an illumination. Charles stood 
looking for some time in silence, but the Comte de Brahé was about to send a 
page to enquire about this singular light, when the King stopped him. ‘I will 
go myself,” said he ; and whilst saying this it was observed that he turned pale, 
and the expression of his countenance was awe-struck. Nevertheless, he walked 
firmly, the chamberlain and physician following him, each with a lighted candle. 
The person who had the keys was gone to bed; Baumgarten went to call him, 
and ordered him, from the King, to open the door of the Hall of the Estates. 
The surprise of the man at this unexpected order was great, but he joined the 
King with the keys, and first opened a long gallery, which served as an ante- 
chamber to the hall. The King entered, but what was his surprise to find it 
entirely hung with black. ‘‘ Who has ordered the hall to be hung like this?” 
he angrily said. ‘‘Sire, no one that I know of,” said the man; ‘and the last 
time I swept the gallery it had its wainscot of oak as it always had. Certainly 
these hangings have been put up by no one belonging to your Majesty.” The 
King, walking rapidly, had already traversed more than two-thirds of the Gallery. 
The Comte and the servant followed him closely. ‘‘ Do not go further, Sire,” 
said the man, ‘‘there is sorcery there, At this hour, since the death of her 
Majesty, they say she walks in this gallery. God protect us!” ‘Stop, Sire,” 
said the Comte, on his part, ‘‘do you not hear the noise in the hall? Who 
knows to what danger your Majesty may expose yourself?” ‘* Sire,” said 
Baumgarten, whose light had just been extinguished by a puff of wind, “let me 
at least go and get twenty of your guards.” ‘Let us go in,” said the King, in 
a firm voice, stopping before the door of the great hall, ‘‘and do you, Keeper of 
the Keys, open this door directly.” He pushed it with his foot, and the noise, 
repeated by the echo, sounded through the Gallery like a clap of thunder. The 
man trembled so much that his key stuck in the keyhole without his being able to 
turn it. ‘* An old soldier who trembles !” said Charles, shrugging his shoulders. 
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** Come, Comte, open this door for me.” ‘‘ Sire,” replied the Comte, drawing back 
a step, “‘if your Majesty will command me to walk up to the cannon’s mouth, be it 
Danish or German, I will obey without hesitating, but it is the Evil One you bid 
me defy.” The King took the key. ‘‘I see,” he said, in a tone of contempt, 
‘*that this concerns me only ;” and before the others could prevent him he had 
opened the great oak door, and had entered, saying, ‘‘ With God’s help.” His 
three followers, partly influenced by curiosity, and ashamed to abandon their king, 
entered with him. The great hall was lighted up by an immense number of lights, 
and a black hanging had replaced the ancient figured tapestry. The whole length 
of the walls was arranged in order as usual, with German, Danish, or Muscovite 
banners, trophies of the soldiers of Gustavus Adolphus. Amongst them the 
Swedish banners might be seen covered with funereal crape. An immense as- 
semblage filled the benches. The four orders of the Estates—nobility, clergy, 
citizens, and peasants—sat each in their ranks, All were dressed in black, and 
the multitude of faces, which appeared light against the dark background, so 
dazzled the eyes of the four witnesses of this extraordinary scene that neither 
could find amongst the crowd a face they knew. Upon the elevated throne from 
whence the King usually harangued the Assembly, they saw a bleeding corpse, 
dressed in the royal robes. At its right, a child, standing with a crown on his 
head, held a sceptre in his hand ; and at its left, an old man leant inst the 
throne. He was dressed in the mantle of ceremony which was worn by the 
ancient administrators of Sweden before Vasa made it a kingdom. In face of 
the throne several persons of grave appearance, clothed in long black robes, and 
who appeared to be judges, were sitting before a table, upon which were lying 
some large books and parchments, Between the throne and the benches there 
was a block covered with black crape, and an axe lying near it. None of this 
numerous assembly had the appearance of perceiving the presence of Charles and 
his attendants. At their entrance they first heard a confused murmur; then the 
eldest of the judges rose, and struck three times with his hand on the folio 
before him. Then followed a profound silence. Some young men of aristo- 
cratic appearance, richly dressed, with their hands tied behind them, entered 
the hall by a door opposite to that which Charles XI. had opened. They 
walked with dignity, and with their heads raised. Behind them a stout man, 
dressed in a close coat of brown leather, held the ends of the cords which 
bound their wrists. The one who entered first, and appeared to be the most 
important of the prisoners, stopped before the block, which he regarded with 
haughty contempt. At the same time, the corpse appeared to tremble with a 
convulsive movement, and some blood, fresh and red, ran from the wound. The 
young man knelt down and laid his head on the block; the axe glittered in the 
air, and fell directly with a noise. A river of blood spouted on the steps, min- 
gling with that of the corpse; and the head, bounding several times on the red- 
dened floor, rolled to the feet of Charles, which it stained with its blood. Until 
this moment, surprise had kept the King silent, bat at this horrible sight his tongue 
was loosened. He made some steps towards the throne, and addressing the figure 
dressed as an administrator, he boldly pronounced the well-known formula: “ If 
you are of God, speak ; if you are of the Evil One, leave us in peace.” The 
phantom replied slowly, and in a solemn tone: ‘‘ Charles, King, this blood will 
not flow in your reign” (here the voice became less distinct), ‘‘ but five reigns 
later. Woe! woe! woe to the blood of Vasa!” Then the forms of the numerous 
persons of this wonderful assembly became more confused, and already appeared 
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no more than shadows, soon entirely disappearing. The lights were ex. 
tinguished, and only those of Charles and his suite lighted up the tapestry, 
slightly agitated by the wind; but they still heard for a time a melodious 
noise, which one witness compared to the murmur of the wind amongst 
leaves, and another to the sound of harp strings when the instrument is 
tuning. All agreed as to the time the apparition lasted, which they judged 
to have been about ten minutes. The black drapery, the decapitated head, 
the blood which stained the floor, had all disappeared with the phantoms ; 
only Charles’s slipper had a red spot, which alone would have recalled to him 
the scenes of that night if they had not already been too well engraven on his 
memory. Returned to his room, the King caused a statement to be written of 
what he had seen, and had it signed by his companions as he had signed it also 
himself. Whatever precautions were taken to hide it from the public, it was soon 
known, even during the life of Charles XI. This statement still exists, and up to 
the present time has never been doubted, its authenticity having been known and 
cited so long before the events were accomplished. The conclusion is remarkable :— 
** And if what I have now stated is not true,” says the King, ‘‘ I renounce every 
hope of a better life which I have deserved by my good actions, and above all by 
my zeal in labouring for the happiness of my people, and in sustaining the interests 
of the religion of my ancestors.” Charles XI. died 1699. Now if we recall the 
death of Gustavus III., in 1792, and the judgment of Ankerstrom, his assassin, we 
shall find more than one agreement between that event and this singular prophecy. 
The young man beheaded in the presence of the States would designate the 
assassin, Ankerstrom. The crowned corpse would be Gustuvus III., assassinated 
in 1792. The child, his son and successor, Gustavus Adolphus IV., deposed 1809. 
The old man, the Duke of Sudermania, uncle of Gustavus IV., who was regent of 
the kingdom, and afterwards King Charles XIII. on the deposition of his nephew, 


1809. 


The romance of the “vision” is incomplete without the story of 
the death of Gustavus the Third, as it was told by Col. Addenbrooke 
to the Princess Charlotte in the presence of Mrs. Campbell :— 


The King, Gustavus III. of Sweden, came down one evening from his private 
apartments, where he had been busy writing, to hold a conference with some of 
his generals and ministers. The conference lasted much longer than was expected, 
indeed far into the night, and the generals and ministers left him agitated and 
uncomfortable. Two pages remained in attendance, and he sent one of them 
upstairs, to fetch something from the room where he had been before employed 
writing. The page did not return, andthe King called for him impetuously, but 
received no answer. He then sent up the other page, and waited with impatience. 
Soon he heard the latter utter an exclamation of astonishment, and afterwards 
distinctly heard him enter the room, and silence followed. Presently the King, 
his patience exhausted, went up himself. On the stair-head he found the first 
page insensible, and lying in a position as if he had been returning when he fell. 
Just within the room he saw the other page, who had also fallen, and could not 
speak, but who pointed to the table where sat a man with his back towards him. 
The King approached, and spoke, when the figure turned round, and he beheld 
himself! In-less then a week Gustavus was assassinated by Ankerstrom at a 


masquerade. 
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My paragraph last month on Mr. Hampden’s battle for the flatness 
of the earth has elicited a long and vehement letter from that 
gentleman, in which he avers that the whole metropolitan and pro- 
vincial press is disgraced by reason of the continued prevalence of 
the delusion as to the earth’s rotundily. I am more concerned, how 
ever, for the two points in proof of the generally-accepted theory 
which I casually referred to in my note, than for Mr. Hampden’s 
hard words about the press, the men of science, and the teachers. 
I pointed to the well-known fact that the largest circuit that can be 
made on the earth is tropical, and that a circuit of unbroken cold is 
a small circle, as inconsistent with his hypothesis of a flat earth 
bounded on all sides by impassable ice. Mr. Hampden denies the 
fact, and roundly declares that “the largest possible circuit is zo/ in 
the heat of the tropics, and the largest possible circuit zs the coldest.” 
This is no doubt true of Mr. Hampden’s imaginary world, and that 
seems to be enough for him; for me, on the other hand, it is suffi- 
cient that the actual experience and the plain inference of all travel 
is that the large circle is tropical and the small circle arctic. My 
correspondent, however, says that “no demonstration can possibly 
be made up of such worthless ‘ arguments,’” and in a rather signifi- 
cant sentence he adds: “If I had yielded to such a burlesque of 
sound reasoning I should have been silenced years ago.” With 
regard to my little difficulty about the apparent disappearance of the 
hull of the vessel before the masts are lost to sight, Mr. Hampden 
says, with much vigour : “I cannot undertake to furnish my opponents 
with brains; I can but supply them with the means of arriving 
at the truth if they only possessed the instinct of the ox or the ass, 
or even the pluck of an old hen, to look this matter fairly in the face 
and resolve to master it.” And then he vouchsafes the following ex- 
planation of the phenomenon of the gradual sinking of the vessel 
from sight :— 

The vessel and the immediate water in which it floats disappears of from an 
actual but an artificial rise (not curve) of the water. If the rise or the curve, if 
you choose to call it so, were real it would be easy to reach its crest or apex, and 
Jrom it to look down upon the whole vessel and to the spot we left behind. No 
one dares to assert that this crest has ever been reached, but it can only be thought 
to be seen at a distance. The affarent rise actually hides the vessel after that 
vessel has passed the vanishing point of distance. This is what you should have 
been taught at your elementary school if you had not a fool for your master. 


In consequence of Mr. Hampden’s inability to furnish me with 
brains, I am compelled to confess that his explanation does not 
remove my difficulty. Instead of its being impossible to reach the 
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“crest or apex” of the “ rise” or “curve,” behind which the hull 
of the vessel has disappeared, it seems to me to be the easiest thing 
in the world to do. Every point of a globe is the “crest or 
apex” ofthe curve, and when we have followed the disappearing 
vessel till we can see it again, the mast-head to the water-line, we 
shall have arrived at just that “crest or apex” of which Mr, 
Hampden declares that no one dares to assert that it has ever been 
reached ; and from that point there is no difficulty in looking “ down 
upon the vessel, and to the spot we left behind.” Mr. Hampden 
talks of the vessel passing the vanishing point ; but the vessel never 
does that. It does not die away into a speck, which speck might, 
by a powerful telescope, be resolved into a whole ship; it drops 
away out of sight, and the last speck is the mast-head, which no 
telescope can resolve into anything but a mast-head. A balloon, on 
the other hand, really disappears from sight at the vanishing point, 
and so long as there is a speck visible, that speck represents the 
whole balloon, and can be resolved into a visible whole balloon 
by the aid of the telescope. Mr. Hampden, I regret to say, is of 
opinion that, until the question of the shape of the earth is settled, 
I ought not to go on providing for my readers such comparatively 
unimportant matter as that which occupies the pages of this maga- 
zine. ‘This is how he puts it :— 

I will not trouble you further than to say that till this subject can be proved 
to be finally and incontrovertibly settled, it is wicked to try and amuse a set of 
ignorant boobies, who do not know whether they stand on their heads or their 
heels, with a parcel of silly tales such as our magazines are full of, instead of 
declaring that every other subject must be waived till this point is determined. 
I wonder how men—“‘ educated men ”—are not ashamed to walk the streets or to 
look each other in the face, not knowing at the end of 6,000 years the shape of 
the earth on which they live. 





In a brief paragraph in these pages last February, Falstaff’s excla- 
mation, “If reasons were as plenty as blackberries I would give no 
man a reason on compulsion,” was quoted as indirect evidence that, 
a couple of centuries ago, ea was pronounced in English like a, as in 
Ireland at the present time, seeing that Falstaff probably intended a 
pun carrying as a second meaning, “if raisins were as plenty as 
blackberries,” &c. I have a note this month from a distant reader, 
who submits that even if a pun were intended the case for the Irish 
pronunciation of ea in England two hundred years ago would not be 
proved, since within his recollection raisins were vulgarly called 
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reesins, “ ammmonds and reesins” being within his knowledge a cant 
term for “almonds and raisins.” Having relieved his mind on this 
subject, my correspondent asks me if “ A Dog and his Shadow,” 
“Dear Lady Disdain,” and “The Shadow of the Sword” do not 
strike me as objectionable titles. I can only answer, like the lady in 
Mr. Burnand’s “ Happy Thoughts,” with the monosyllable, “ Why ?” 





A GENTLEMAN who is ambitious of contributing poetry to the 
pages of the GENTLEMAN’s Macazing, lays down a new condition, 
apart from which he will not even condescend to let me see his 
verses. This is how he explains his position: “I could occupy 
fifteen or sixteen of your pages with a poem that would be read if 
there be a remnant of poetic feeling left in England, or in the 
readers of your Magazine; but I should require you to accept the 
poem on my own recommendation. I will tell you why I prefer my 
own recommendation. Because the editorial mind is so uncertain 
in its decisions, so full of the old excuses for not receiving what is 
offered, that the production of an angel of light would run the risk 
of the waste-paper basket. Excuse me dealing so plainly with the 
question.” My correspondent has placed me in a difficulty which I 
do not yet see my way out of. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 


Fennings’ Children’s Powders prevent 
CONVULSIONS. 
ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to’prevent Convulsions, 
Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe, 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. thd. and 2s. od. (great saving), with full directions. 
Sent Post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED Fenninos, West Cowes, 7. W. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your chemist for a free copy. 


VOSE’S PATENT HYDROPULT, 
A PORTABLE FIRE ANNIHILATOR, 
The best article ever invented for watering gardens, &c., weighs but 8lbs.,'and will throw water 50 feet. 
LOYSEL’S PATENT HYDROSTATIC TEA AND COFFEE 
PERCOLATORS. 


These Urns are elegant in form, are the most efficient ones yet introduced, and effect a saving of 
50 cent. The 7%mes newspaper remarks :—‘‘ Mr. Loysel’s hydrostatic machine for making tea or 
coffee is justly considered as one of the most complete inventions of its kind.” 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE IRONMONGERS} 
Manufacturers---GRIFFITHS & BROWETT, Birmingham; 12, Moorgate 
Street, London; and 25, Boulevard Magenta, Paris. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ok CRYSTAL SPRINGS: 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 


& Soda, Potass, Seltzer, |Lemonade, Lithia, and for GOUT, 
REGISTERED. Lithia and Potass. 
CORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 'and ‘every ‘label bears their trade mark. 
Sold everywhere, and Wholesale of 
R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, NORTH WALES. 
LONDON AGENTS :—W. BEST & SONS, Henrietta StrEET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


KEATING’S PERSIAN. INSECT 
DESTROYING POWDER. 


Kills BUGS. 
» FLEAS, 
», MOTHS. 

BLACK BEETLES. 


PRESERVES FURS AND WOOLLENS FROM MOTHS.« 


THis Powder is unrivalled in destroying every species of offensive 
maneect ra se pesfoctly a to the emalest autmel er und, 
obtain i ts, Is. . 6d. o 
Stamps, from a enemas 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 


SAFE TEETHING 
ONIHLIIL ASW 
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CADBURY'S 
COCOA ESSENCE, | 


GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE. 
The reason why so many are unable to take Cocoa, is that the varieties commonly: sold are 
mixed with Starch, under the plea of rendering them soluble ; while really making them 
thick, heavy, and indigestible. This may be easily detected , for tf Cocoa thickens in the cup 
it proves the addition of starch. CapBury’s Cocoa Essence is genuine ; it is therefore 
three times the strength of these Cocoas, and a refreshing Beverage like Tea or Coffee. 


CADBURY’S MEXICAN CHOCOLATE 


Guaranteed Fine Cocoa and White Sugar only. 








PAINLESS ARTIFICIAL | 
DENTISTRY, TEETH. 
GX x | 
MR. G. H, JONES, Ge J) SURGEON DENTIST, | 
67,GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. | 
Has obtained Her Magzsty’s Royat Letrers PATENT 
for painlessly adapting 





Artificial Teeth by 
Pamphlet gratis and post free, which explains his improved system of adapting Teeth 


WITHOUT PAIN. | 
ONE MILLION STERLING a 


HAS BEE iD AS I 


COMPENSATION . 


DEATH AND INJURIES | ; 


Atmospheric Pressure. | 








| CAUSED BY ee | T 
| ACCIDENTS OF ALL’KINDS Ee 
| RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCE COMPANY. A 


Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 





Paid up Capital and Reserve Fund, £180,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £200, Oooo. 


| 
| 
| 
| BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE YEARS” STANDING. |i) 
| 
| 








| 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the L Laos Agents, or LON 


64, CORNHILL, & 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. | 














